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TEACHING THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


RT. REV. WILLIAM H. RUSSELL* 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, there has quietly arisen the practice of in- 
cluding in our religion courses one on the life of Christ. High 
schools were the first to take up this practice. Now some half- 
dozen series of high-school religion texts purport to include a 
life of Christ. Individual volumes treating of the life of Christ 
separately, however, have been on the market for many years. 
Presently, the movement is creeping into the colleges. The 
majority of men’s colleges, perhaps, are now devoting either a 
full year to the life of Christ or are at least making Holy Scrip- 
ture or Christocentrism the basis of their religion courses. 

This movement is evidence of the earnest desire of religion 
teachers to accomplish the best possible results with their stu- 
dents. There is a growing recognition given to the fact that 
if we are to turn out Christians from our schools, students 
should be given a model of the Christian in action. Methods of 
teaching the life of Christ have varied, of course, and like all 
new endeavors, success has been sometimes slow in coming. 
There are tremendous and often unrecognized difficulties that 
stand in the way. The first of these is the unfamiliarity of 
teachers with the Bible, their inability to make a text come to 
life. Another difficulty is rooted in the fact that the preference 
in the training of clerics for philosophical concepts has not 
orientated teachers toward the presentation of the living Christ 
of the Gospels. 


THE LIVING CHRIST MUST BE TAUGHT 


Preferably, a course in the life of Christ is not such as may 
be found in any of the standard lives, such as Fillion’s. More- 
over, the weakness of presentations of the life in most high- 
school texts is that they are mainly historical narrative, with 


*Rt. Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D., is head of the Department of 
Religious Education at the Catholic University of America. 
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very little application to today’s living. Since the life of Christ 
is to be fitted into the religion course, it should be presented 
so as to form a vehicle for the teaching of religion, for develop- 
ing Christians. In religion, the life of Christ must be a live 
presentation of the scenes and events and revelations that con- 
fronted Mary and Joseph, John, the Pharisees, and Pilate. Its 
setting is limited to the Gospels, to the historical Christ mainly, 
but the historical phase is to be presented so that students may 
be impressed and gripped just as was Peter. Only slowly have 
we come to realize that students, if they are to be Christlike, 
need first of all a model, a clear picture of the supernatural 
man in action. They are asked to be Christlike, but they sel- 
dom see the totality of qualities necessary in a Christian. They 
learn terms; they may even be able to explain the hypostatic 
union; but generally they do not feel, as Peter did, that “it 
is good for us to be here.”! The life of Christ is to touch the 
chords of admiration and loyalty in students. From that aspect 
alone, the life of Christ deserves a place in the religion course. 


Beyond that, however, we are beginning to see that through the 
life of Christ, dogma, moral, worship, and love of neighbor can 
all be taught. This approach has become known as Christo- 


centrism. 


CHRISTOCENTRISM 


The concept of Christocentrism has become confused by the 
fact that the term does not have the same meaning for all. 
Neither does the term Christus totus have the same meaning for 
all who use it. In Europe, both terms are generally limited to 
the Mystical Christ.2 They are connected with the Mystical 
Body—Christ and His members today. For teaching purposes, 
it has always seemed better to me to think of Christocentrism 
as beginning with the Christ of the Gospels. A full year should 
be devoted to such a course, so that students may first see Christ 
in action and obtain a picture of what is meant by the super- 
natural man. Since we are teachers and Christ was a teacher, 
I personally prefer to think of Christocentrism as (1) a specific 


1 Matt. 17:4. 
2J. A. Jungmann, “Christ as the Center of Religious Instruction,” Jour- 
nal of Religious Instruction, X (May, 1940), 726-746. 
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aim—the aim of Christ, (2) an emphasized content—what He 
emphasized, and (3) a method—His method. It is a technique 
of permitting Christ to do the teaching, the molding, while the 
human teacher remains in the background. Truths given to us 
by the Church are made to flow from Jesus. And the whole 
process is theocentric, since such was the outlook of Christ. 

The individual teacher need not be thoroughly informed on 
all the nuances in the term Christocentrism in order to teach 
the life of Christ. He or she need not hesitate because of a 
lack of training in exegesis. The standard treatises on the life 
of Christ give sufficient correct information for teaching the 
laity. The teacher does have to train himself, however, to keep 
in mind the need of students for a vision of goodness incarnate, 
for a picture of true supernaturalness, and for a grasp of the 
living truth. The teacher of the life of Christ does not give 
full doctrinal development on all truths. Rather, his function, 
at least at the college level, is to lay a foundation which will 
serve as a basis for such later developments as the Mystical 
Body, Christ’s priestly action, the liturgical movement, Catholic 
Action, social Catholicism, the lay apostolate, and Christ teach- 
ing through the pope and the Ecclesia docens. Psychologically, 
in the preparation of students for Catholic living, the Gospels 
precede St. Paul and prepare for him. Knowledge of the life 
of Christ is a necessary preparation for complete living in Christ. 
These larger movements miss something if the Christ Whom 
Nicodemus, Thomas, Matthew, and others knew is not first 
rooted in the student’s mind. The liturgy, for instance, does not 
give fully the outline of Christ’s character. The life of Christ 
is to help students appreciate Him to Whom they are joined in 
baptism and know the outlook of Him Who comes to them in 
Holy Communion. 

Years ago, the late Msgr. John M. Cooper of The Catholic 
University of America insisted that religion is a life to be lived 
and that love of God and of neighbor is the outcome of properly 
arranged religion courses.‘ He saw the difference between 


8 W. H. Russell, “The Nature and Function of Christocentrism in the 
ies of Religion,” Journal of Religious Instruction, XII (June, 1942), 


4 John M. Cooper, Content of the Advanced Religion Course, pp. 5-21. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1924. 
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theology manuals prepared to train men to refute error and the 
objectives of a religion course designed to promote the living of 
Catholic lives. Certainly the papal calls for Catholic Action 
are leading teachers to search for means of spurring students 
to action. In the life of Christ, students find a model for love 
of God and of neighbor. A course in this life, properly handled, 
is a strong impellent toward love and action; it is also a founda- 
tion for solid and sane piety. After a course in the life of Christ, 
one of my students remarked: “In a way I knew all of this 
before, but I did not feel it.” Another put it this way: “I be- 
lieved Christ, but He seemed very far away.” A third student 
wrote: “A study of His life and actions points out where and 
why we should strive to practice the principles that we have 
heard all our life.” 


TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING THE “LIFE” 


To what extent students derive a spur to live their religion 
from the life of Christ usually depends on the insight of the 
teacher into the methods of Christ.5 The knowledge of the semi- 
nary-trained scriptural exegete is a vast help in one sense, and 
yet in another sense it may be an obstacle. Interest is killed if 
the teacher keeps referring to the Greek root of this or that 
word. The students need to see the challenging Christ: ““Fol- 
low me. ”® “‘, .. let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.’”? “‘Let him accept it who can.’”* Students 
have to be impressed by the insistence of Christ on action. 
Teachers should sometime look up in a concordance the various 
scriptural forms of the word “do.” Certainly, the teacher has to 
have at hand the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine com- 
mentary,® and he has to be grounded in such well-known works 
on the life of Christ as those of Goodier, Lagrange, Willam, 


5W. H. Russell, Jesus the Divine Teacher, pp. 260-445. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1944. 

6 Matt. 9:9. 7 Matt. 16:24. 8 Matt. 19:12. 

® Catholic Biblical Association, A Commentary on the New Testament. 
New York: W. H. Sadlier and Co., 1942. 
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LeCamus, and even Papini.!° Christ never permitted religion 
to become a mere ritual or an impersonal “it”: “‘I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life.’”!1_ Such details as: “‘Go, call thy 
husband and come here’”!? and “‘What were you arguing 
about on the way?’”!* have to be seen as revelations of His 
technique. The movement must be quick, personal and imita- 
tive of that drawing-out process which He used so effectively: 
“, . » Philip, ‘Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?’ ”™ 
““But who do you say that | am?” Christ kept His students 
on the qui vive, and the teacher of His life might well do the 
same. To acquire this knack, the Gospels have to be perused 
constantly. The teacher has to master the life, sparkle, tension, 
and zest that are there and which may be lacking even in such 
scholarly works on the life of Christ as that of Prat.!® 

Many teachers have sought to supply notes, either topically 
or chronologically arranged, to be used in conjunction with the 
New Testament. Twenty-seven years ago, I tried this method 
of comment in one source and Gospel reading in another. The 
plan does not work well. Comment and Scripture have to be 
seen together in one volume. 

The teacher has to adapt himself to the level on which he 
is teaching. Psychologically, the third year is the best time 
in high school for a course in the life of Christ. Boys and girls 
are then solidifying their ideas of manhood and womanhood. 
Christ’s character traits have an appeal for them, and His power 
of understanding grips them. In college, the freshman year is 
the most desirable time. More stress can then be laid on the 
thought element, or truth. The course serves as an introduction 
to and a springboard for the other three years. If Christ were 
used as the key idea for religion in the four years of college, 


10 Alban Goodier, The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 vols. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1930; M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 2 vols. New York: Benziger Bros., 1938; Franz Michel 
Willam, The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel and among Its 
People. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1936; E. LaCamus, The Life of 
Christ. 3 vols. New York: Cathedral Library Association, 1906; and 
Giovanni Papini, Life of Christ. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1923. 

11 John, 14:6. 12 John, 4:16. 13 Mark, 9:32. 

14 John, 6:5. 15 Matt. 16:15. 

16 Ferdinand Prat, Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, and His Work, 
trans. J. J. Heenan. 2 vols. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. 
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the freshman course on the life of Christ could be entitled 
“Learning Christ.” The main dogmas and the sacraments could 
be developed in the sophomore year, with the title “Believing 
Christ.” Moral would then follow logically in the junior year, 
with the title “Living Christ.” The senior year could be de- 
voted to marriage, the home, the parish, and so forth, with the 
title “Restoring All Things in Christ.” 

If the freshman course on the life of Christ is to bear the 
right kind of intellectual, spiritual and action fruit, there must 
be a method. A convenient method is to assist students (1) to 
see or visualize the scene, (2) to catch the principle, truth, or 
command, implied or spoken, and (8) to apply. 

Seeing the scene.—The necessity of making sure that stu- 
dents see the scene arises out of the weakness of their imagina- 
tions. Not alone do the majority of them fail miserably on the 
side of visualization when reading in general, but the failure is 
magnified when it comes to reading the Bible. They get no 
picture of a shepherd, for instance, nor of the locale of the 
parables. In fact, they are not expecting to find anything lively 
in religion. They can be aroused if the scene is brought to 
life. Moreover, they have a tendency to run hurriedly over the 
Gospel texts and to concentrate on the comment. Even some 
teachers do this. To help students see the social boldness of 
Christ in calling Matthew, in conversing with the woman of 
Samaria, and in defying the Pharisees, the teacher may have to 
borrow analogies from today. For instance, it requires some 
courage to see goodness in an individual communist today, yet 
it may be there. Again, students have to be assisted to under- 
stand the sharp contrasts, the hyperboles, and the striking similes: 
“‘So if thy right eye is an occasion of sin to thee, pluck it 
out....°™ 

The alert teacher will often use dramatization in order to 
enable students to see the scene. The students themselves 
should do the dramatizing, the enacting of the scene before the 
class. The temple incident when Christ was twelve has rich 
dramatic possibilities. Likewise, a student may attempt to imi- 
tate Peter getting out of the boat and starting to walk to Christ, 


17 Matt. 5:29. 
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then making the fatal mistake of taking his eyes off Christ and 
looking at the difficulty, the wave.!* That superb double ques- 
tion has to be felt, and the atmosphere caught, as the hunted 
man trudges along the lonely road north of Palestine and in 
sight of the temple dedicated to Pan: ““Who do men say the 
Son of Man is? . . . But who do you say I am?’””® Only the 
teacher who himself has imagination will be capable of real- 
izing the overtones of Gospel sentences, of depicting the sincerity 
of the chief actor, and of showing dogmas in their origins. The 
first requisite for effective teaching of the life of Christ is ability 
in the teacher to make the scene live for the students. 

Catching the truth—Long descriptions on the part of the 
teacher may dull the interest of the students; hence, there should 
be a rapid moving on to the second step, namely, to catch the 
truth or principle or dogma involved in the announcement or 
action. The students themselves should be challenged to catch 
this principle. He “continued all night in prayer to God.”?° 
Prayer is there taught in action. Virtue is seen concretely. This 
invincible man prayed. He gives no definition of prayer, but 
He does something better; he excites to prayer. And so it must 
be with each virtue taught. The scene and the virtue ex- 
emplified are to be used to spur students to do the same. Phase 
by phase and element by element, the students are to be riveted 
to the character traits of Christ. The process is from admira- 
tion to imitation. What power there was in those glances! 
“And looking round upon them with anger... .”24 

All of us must look, as Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII points 
out, “to our divine Saviour as the most exalted and most perfect 
exemplar of all the virtues."*? The task of the teacher is to 
assist students to picture those individual virtues taught in liv- 
ing, concrete situations. Mark, for instance, gives many action 
scenes, thereby showing what had impressed Peter: “And he 
took a little child, and set it in the midst of them... .”23 Stu- 
dents must be challenged to draw or discover the idea or the 


18 Matt. 14:28-32. 19 Matt. 16:13-15. 20 Luke, 6:12. 

21 Mark, 3:5. 

22 Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII on the Mystical Body of Christ, 
p. 29. Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943. 

23 Mark, 9:35. 
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virtue intended out of the situation or out of the questions pro- 
posed by Christ. ““What did you go out to the desert to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind?’ ”** Many fail to see that constancy, 
steadfastness, and self-denial were implied in these questions. 
It is easy to point out this or that virtue in Christ, but the 
balance and symmetry of His virtues are often missed. The 
teacher who is impressed by the song, “Sweet, Gentle Jesus,” 
may leave a wrong impression of the character of Christ. A 
present need in teaching the life of Christ is a systematic ar- 
rangement of the virtues as they existed in or were commanded 
by Christ. As a tentative venture, I hope to have on the market 
soon a book dealing with this subject. 

While seeing His character, students likewise have to be 
gripped by the aim or motive of Christ. “‘Even so let your light 
shine before men, in order that they may see your good works 
and give glory to your Father in heaven.’”** ““‘, . . 1 do always 
the things that are pleasing to him.’”** “‘I have glorified thee 
on earth; I have accomplished the work that thou has given 
me to do.’”*7. These aim-revealing texts can be supported by 
others, such as Matt. 6:33 and John, 4:34, and by the divine 
approval given to the aim: ““This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.’”28 The purpose of life is to be a credit to 
the Father. It is outside the self. Self-perfection is a result, 
not a goal. Each student in the class must be made to feel that 
he can “make good,” that he can reflect honor on his Father.?° 

It is implied that the teacher have a mastery of the various 
key texts; as the course advances, he can tie these texts together 
into a graduated emphasis on the leading dogmas. For ex- 
ample, the Trinity can be shown by such texts as: ““. . . the 
Father has sent me.’ ”°° “‘But when the Advocate has come, 
whom I will send you from the Father... .”3! Much time 
should be spent inculcating the proper name of God—Father— 
and emphasizing that He is a loving Father, as seen in John, 
17:25-26. The life of Christ is to make doctrines—too often 


24 Matt. 11:7. 25 Matt. 5:16. 26 John, 8:29. 

27 John, 17:4. 28 Matt. 3:17. cs 
29 William H. Russell, “Teaching the Purpose of Life in Religion Classes, 
pra Educator, XX (September, 1949), 24-27; and (October, 1949), 

-125. 
80 John, 5:36. 31 John, 15:26. 
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just theoretically held—deep and personal to the student. Said 
one student after taking a course in the life of Christ: “In all 
the years I have been taking religion, this is the first time it 
has been presented as a more or less personal affair between 
Christ and myself and others.” Where students are taught, from 
catechism days on, that God is infinite being, ens a se, creator, 
last end, judge, and so forth, they often think of God imper- 
sonally. The thought of God as loving Father simply does not 
occur to them, despite the fact that they often say the “Our 
Father.” Philosophical concepts have pushed into the back of 
the student mind the concept that Christ wanted in the fore- 
ground—Our Father. And social Catholicism is better set forth 
in the Gospels, and consequently in a life-of-Christ course, than 
in many of the books written on the subject. Students can be 
led to see the significance of “our,” “us,” and “we” in the “Our 
Father” and in pronouncements, such as: “*.. . for one is your 
Master, and all you are brothers.’”** The teacher who is in- 
terested in the doctrine of the Mystical Body can find in the 
famous Petrine text not alone the organizational set-up of the 
Church, but likewise a tremendous significance in that personal 
pronoun, “my”: “‘. . . and upon this rock I will build my 
Church. .. .’”83 This will later be reenforced in the vine com- 
parison and in other powerful statements, such as: “‘I was in 
prison and you came to me. ”** Dogmas seen or felt coming 
from the lips of Christ readily become living dogmas for the 
students. For example, “‘For the Son of Man came to save 
what was lost’”** jolts those who deny or think little of original 
sin. 


The principle of worship—so difficult for students who do 
not realize God as a loving Father—is taught in the life of 
Christ by watching Christ Himself worship as man. No stu- 
dent can ever forget the reverence and the docility of this man. 
But the teacher has to show how energetically He put and 
kept God first in His own life, even ahead of His mother: “ “Did 
you not know that I must be about my Father's business.’ ”3¢ 
The first half of the “Our Father” depicts the principle of 


32 Matt. 23:8. 33 Matt. 16:18. 34 Matt. 25:36. 
35 Matt. 18:11. 36 Luke, 2:49. 
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worship, of “giving” before “getting” in Catholicism, of unselfish- 
ness, and of prayer as well-wishing for God. All this is strength- 
ened by Christ's advice: ““But seek first the kingdom of God 
and his justice, and all these things shall be given you besides.’ ”*7 
On the moral side, in this technique of catching the principle, 
love of God and of neighbor is constantly demonstrated by 
Christ. No man was ever so God-centered, and no man ever 
showed so finely a balanced neighbor-centeredness. In this mat- 
ter of watching love at work in Christ, the techniques of seeing 
the scene, catching the principle, and applying are as one, for 
“Christ’s love is a compelling motive.”** Students readily see 
that Christ was unselfish, but few teachers make real for stu- 
dents the fact that in love of neighbor, Christ is the model not 
the self: “‘. .. as I have loved you, you also love one another.’ ”*® 
The emphasis which Christ has put on love of God and of neigh- 
bor should suggest to us that we take our definition of religion 
from Revelation, from evidence offered by Christ, not from the 
notion of a philosopher. Religion is not mere belief nor mere 
ritual. Religion is based on love. It is love of God and of 
neighbor for the purpose of reflecting honor on our Father. 
Application.—The third step in this method of teaching the 
life of Christ has to be the quickest of all three in execution. 
It is the matter of application to the student of what has been 
seen and caught or grasped. Grasping, the second step in the 
process, refers to the intellectual side; swiftly, the teacher moves 
to the third step—to the will, to action. The student is aided, 
in the first step, to visualize the scene and, in the second step, 
to catch the principle, not merely for the sake of information 
or knowledge, but that he may make the third step, namely, 
the application. All of this is neatly told us by Christ Him- 
self in the parable of the Good Samaritan. The lawyer had 
asked for a definition of who his neighbor was. Christ replied 
with a story, a visualization. Then, He told the lawyer to catch 
the principle. That done, Christ then moralized thus briefly: 
“‘Go and do thou also in like manner.’”*° Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, the teacher of the life of Christ does not spend 


37 Matt. 6:33; cf. John, 4:23. 3811 Cor. 5:14 (Knox). 
39 John, 13:34. 40 Luke, 10:37. 
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a lot of time moralizing. Scripture is intellectual. Christocen- 
trism is an intellectual process, but not that alone. The will is 
reached at the same time as the intellect. And the process is 
more effective when done rapidly. For instance, the teacher 
wants to train students to face reality in life. Long-winded dis- 
sertations on fortitude or on courage may do some good, but in 
the life of Christ, the teacher portrays this text in its context: 
“, .. he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. .. .”*1 If the 
teacher has visualized well and pointed out the courage implied, 
then application will follow easily by merely asking the stu- 
dents, “Can you do likewise?” This is only one example of the 
multitude of such scenes that may be found in the Gospels. But 
the teacher must know what problems are in the minds of the 
students. Without giving his reasons, the teacher brings forth 
those texts, those scenes which meet student problems. A 
religion class is student-centered, so that they may feel their 
own responsibility to make their lives God-centered: “‘“Holy 
Father, keep in thy name those whom thou hast given me. . . .’”*” 


PROVISIONS FOR INTEGRATION 


One advantage enjoyed by the teacher of the life of Christ 
is that he can often join dogma to moral or worship. He can 
use dogma as a reason or incentive for the moral or worship. 
Failure to do this has been one of the weaknesses in our teach- 
ing of religion. The Creed has been taught one year and the 
Commandments another. Thus, doctrine is not related to life. 
But in teaching the life of Christ, the teacher can point tc the 
fact that the dogma of God being a loving Father to us is ad- 
mitted at the start of the “Our Father.” It must be felt, and 
so the teacher explains just how God is our Father. Then, more 
spirit and more unselfishness can be put into the worship that 
we give God in the first half of the “Our Father.” The dogma 
of everyone being our brother is depicted in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan; its moral application can be made immediately. 
Likewise, the teacher who knows that the problem of self-de- 
velopment is prominent in the consciousness of students can 
show through an analysis of the paradoxes of Christianity that 


41 Luke, 9:51. 42 John, 17:11. 
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self-development comes without directly seeking it. It comes 
when one first gives to God and neighbor before trying to get 
from God and neighbor. That principle is found in the “Our 
Father” and also in other passages, such as: “For he who would 
save his life will lose it; but he who loses his life for my sake 
will find it.’”** Where students are lonely, the teacher may 
use: ““But I have called you friends... ..”** “‘He who eats 
my flesh, and drinks my blood, abides in me and I in him, ”* 
Again, the students have to realize that happiness is not a goal 
but a result, as seen in the principle of the Beatitude: “ “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ ”* 
Finally, the great fact that Christ knows God has to be repeated 
often so that students become accustomed to meet the secularist 
and the atheist with the fact that Christ, not the sneering pro- 
fessor, knows what God is like: “‘And you do not know him. 
but I know him,’ #7 


NEED FOR LIVELY METHOD 


Where the threefold technique of see, catch, and apply be- 
comes a habit with the teacher, the class will never be stiff or 
formal. Christ Himself was never that, and He cannot be 
mechanically taught. There is such a thing as being too method- 
ical. Method is never an end in itself. One function of the 
life of Christ is to prevent religion from falling into verbalism 
or a mere formula. There must be life in the life-of-Christ 
course. Christ was earnest, of course, but at the same time He 
was casual, swift, light and even playful: “Philip, ‘Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat?’ But he said this to try 
him, for he himself knew what he would do.”4* Following the 
chronological order day by day does not mean that the class 
is haphazard or that truths are disconnected. A deep unity 
runs through all of Christ’s casualness. In making truth live 
for the students, the teacher will aways remember that the pur- 
pose is not entertainment but the development of personal re- 
sponsibility. Religion is personal responsibility, not philosophi- 
cal discussion. The students themselves have to make their de- 


43 Matt. 16:25. 44 John, 15:15. 45 John, 6:57. 
46 Matt. 5:3. 47 John, 8:55. 48 John, 6:5-6. 
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cisions, not the teacher for them: ““Do you also wish to go 
away?” "#9 

It is evident that to teach the life of Christ well, the teacher 
may have to make changes from the methods ordinarily fol- 
lowed in the classroom. The teacher who insists always on 
proving, who puts the apologetical approach first, may fail as 
a teacher of the life of Christ. To let the student see and be 
caught by the truth in Christ is more convincing than any syl- 
logism. Christ is His own argument, once He is seen, visualized 
and known: “.. . for power went forth from him... .”5° The 
teacher who insists too much on students memorizing this or 
that text may fail. The teacher has to depict the heights and 
depths, the lights and shadows: “. . . be put to death, and on 
the third day rise again.”*' The life-of-Christ course is no place 
for the casuistical mind, the petty mind, or the two-plus-two 
mind. Generous horizons have to be envisioned: “*. . . give, 
and it shall be given to you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, shall they pour into your lap.’ "5? 
Christ used the argument from reason, from common sense, 
and from tradition, and the teacher today is to do the same. 
But the aim in religion is not the merely ethical man, nor the 
merely learned man, but the supernatural man who is caught 
up in Christ, for “‘never has man spoken as this man.’ "58 

Scripture is concrete, visual and personal. Hence, to teach 
faith, for instance, the teacher does not begin with a definition, 
nor worry too much about the names of the qualities necessary 
in one’s faith. Rather, he makes good se of texts like the fol- 
lowing: ““Dost thou believe in the Son of God?’”** “‘O thou 
of little faith, why didst thou doubt?’”*> ““Have I not told thee 
that if thou believe thou shalt behold the glory of God?’ ”5¢ 
These scenes are more effective than the abstract approach. 
Indeed, any teacher accustomed to deal in generalities will have 
to change his approach in the life of Christ. Since the Middle 
Ages, when dogma and moral became more and more separated 
from the living word in its context, we have become too ac- 
customed to teach in abstract concepts. Scripture is, of course, 


49 John, 6:68. 50 Luke, 6:19. 51 Matt. 16:21. 
52 Luke, 6:38. 53 John, 7:46. 54 John, 9:35. 
55 Matt. 14:31. 56 John, 11:40. 
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intellectual, but in the life-of-Christ course truth must be kept 
personal: “‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life.’”57 This 
method has more appeal to the young, for they are interested 
in life and personalities. The American is not dominantly a 
metaphysician. We may regret the fact that many students, 
instead of living by principle, are swayed by the wrong types 
of personalities. But, instead of wasting time in regret, is it 
not our task to attach them to the right person, Christ? 


Like the Apostles, the students will often miss the essential 
and concentrate on the accidental, as in the case of Christ’s refer- 
ence to the leaven of the Pharisees.58 Likewise, in the human 
tendency to become excited over the spurious and the specula- 
tive, the teacher may never permit the discussion of the fate of 
unbaptized infants to monopolize the time or take attention 
away from what baptism means to the students here and now. 
The essence of good teaching is to hold students to essentials. 
And essentials can be made interesting. Those who say the life 
of Christ is too heavy for the third year of high school should 
understand the adolescent craving for life and for adventure. 
The adolescent can be challenged to do hard things. The life 
of Christ may be too heavy for those teachers who are heavy 
and who do not live with the young and think their thoughts. 
Gospel details can be made into excellent scenes, such as Christ 
looking right through the soul of Simon and silencing him at 
their first meeting: “But Jesus, looking upon him, said ... .”5° 
But to get bogged down in details of geography, marriage cus- 
toms, or the phylacteries of the Pharisees is to miss the whole 
purpose of a course in the life of Christ. The teacher's task is 
to bring out the profundity of what is often regarded as simple. 
Nothing is so rich intellectually, spiritually, psychologically or 
socially as the “Our Father.” Scripture, indeed, is not always 
clear, but the effort to improve upon Scripture often reminds 
one of the words of the Lord, “Who is this that wrappeth up 
sentences in unskillful words?”’®® Christ understands that both 
teacher and student may often be confused; what He is inter- 
ested in is this: “ ‘Simon, son of John, dost thou love me... ? 


57 John, 14:6. 58 Matt. 16:6-8. 59 John, 1:42. 
8° Job, 38:2. 61 John, 21:15. 
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Much repetition is necessary in order that essentials may regis- 
ter. But the repetition should be varied. Constantly Christ 
urged love, and yet on the last night the command to love 
sounded like and was, indeed, a new command. Any con- 
cordance will show the teacher that Christ repeated often the 
notions of father, brother, prayer, forgiveness, unselfishness, and 
love of neighbor. 

As the teacher gains experience in the ways of Christ, he 
will be enabled to maintain balance and proportion in the ex- 
position of this or that text. Christ kept a finely proportioned 
presentation of both His humanity and His divinity. At one 
minute, He is asleep in a creaking, filling boat, showing that 
He had poise and fine control of nerves and thus was truly 
human. The next minute, He acts as God in calming the waves.* 
Or at one moment, He moves an audience with His tears: “‘See 
how he loved him.’ ”** Then, the divinity shines: ““Lazarus, 
come forth!’ ”** Likewise, the teacher when condemning osten- 
tation may use: ““Take heed not to practise your good before 
men, in order to be seen by them... .’”® At the same time, 
he should not forget to recall: “‘Even so let your light shine 
before men, in order that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father in heaven.’”® Pacifism is a moot 
question: “‘. . . if someone strike thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also... .’”®? But we find this scene also: 
“‘TIf I have spoken ill, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
dost thou strike me.’ ”®* 


CONCLUSION 


In our day of tensions and complexes, the wise teacher will 
use the character of Christ and His principles to bring mental 
balance into the lives of his students. They have to be shown 
that acceptance of Christ’s outlook does something to their per- 
sonalities. From the balance and symmetry in His character, 
the students can be led to see that actually acceptance of His 
methods leads to the development of a truly successful per- 
sonality. That problem of yearning for friends and keeping 


62 Mark, 4:37-40. 63 John, 11:36. 64 John, 11:43. 
65 Matt. 6:1. 66 Matt. 5:16. 87 Matt. 5:39. 
68 John, 18:23. 
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them, that desire to feel significant in someone’s eyes, that feel- 
ing of loneliness—these and other problems can be taken care 
of in the life-of-Christ course. In other words, Christ gives 
integration of character and of outlook. The teacher who has 
grasped the integrating effect of that aim of Christ—to reflect 
honor on the Father—can enable students to find a joyful reason 
for living. The logical connection between truths has, indeed, 
to be pointed out, but more important still is the realization 
that life is personal—for the Father—and that each student is 
highly privileged in having as companion Him Who walked the 
earth with “firm and fearless tread.” 


Reduction of fire hazards and fire loss is the theme of the 
58-page handbook on “School Fire Safety,” just issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The bulletin suggests hundreds of 
ways to prevent fires by checking hazards existing in attics, 
school shops, cafeterias, lunchrooms, laboratories, classrooms, and 


assembly and gymnasium areas. 

N. E. Viles, author of the bulletin, recommends that school 
administrators plan school fire safety programs with the help 
of the entire faculty. He also points out that special drives 
have the value of exciting interest but it is the day-to-day con- 
tinuing programs which are most effective in preventing the 
growth of fire hazards. A fire safety program should include 
inspection, analysis of practices which might create hazards, and 
instruction in safety at all grade levels. 

According to Viles, most school fires are caused by heating 
defects (18 per cent); the next most serious cause is misuse of 
electricity (17 per cent). These are followed by such causes 
as smoking, spontaneous ignition of oily rags, faulty equipment, 
and arson. 

“School Fire Safety,” Bulletin 1951, No. 13, is available from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
20 cents a copy. 
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HUMAN MOTIVATION: 
STUDY OF MOTIVATION—II 


REV. JOHN B. MC DOWELL* 


One’s definition of man will necessarily influence any defini- 
tion of a motive. The mechanist must define a motive in terms 
unacceptable to the vitalist. The psychologist who does not 
accept an essential difference between the brute and man will 
formulate a definition which is applicable to both. But for the 
psychologist who accepts man as a living, thinking, and free be- 
ing, a motive is considered in terms of the will: it is the inten- 
tion which the individual has in undertaking or inhibiting some 
activity. It is his reason for acting or not acting. A motive, 
however, does not make the individual a living or dynamic be- 
ing. This he is already by virtue of his own nature. All this 
was considered in a previous article.! It remains to discuss the 
role of the will in learning, the effect of various motivating con- 
ditions, and the nature and implications of sound motivation. 


ROLE OF THE WILL IN LEARNING 


There are several interesting studies in the literature con- 
cerned with the intention to learn. Woodworth, for example, 
reports the following study. He prepared a list of twenty pairs 
of unrelated words. Adults were instructed to learn the list so 
that they might give the second term when the first was called. 
In 74 per cent of the cases, the recall was made after the first 
terms was indicated by the experimenter. Without further in- 
struction, the second term was presented and the subjects were 
asked to give the first term. In only 7 per cent of the cases was 
any response made.” 

Poppelreuter conducted the following experiment. Giving a 


*Rev. John B. McDowell, M.A., is a candidate for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree in the Department of Education at the Catholic University 
of America. 

1 John B. McDowell, “Of Mice and Men: A Study in Motivation—I,” 
Catholic Educational Review, L (January, 1952), 24-32. 

2R. S. Woodworth, “Revision of Imageless Thought,” Psychological 
Review, XXII (January, 1915), 18. 
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list of nonsense syllables to several groups he instructed some 
to read them and others to learn them. Those who were told 
to read them could not give a perfect recitation although they 
had the same opportunity to learn them as the second group. 
He reports that in his own case he was unable to give a perfect 
recitation after fifty readings but when he determined to learn 
them twelve readings sufficed.® 

It would be foolish to say that there is no learning without 
some act of the will. This would be contrary to the evidence 
gained not only from experimental work with animals but also 
from a great many studies made with human subjects. One’s 
own experience would contradict this for many things are re- 
membered when there is no intention to learn and even when 
there is a deliberate intention not to learn. Nevertheless the 
intention to learn is important in learning and the amount of 
learning is usually in direct proportion to the intention of the 
learner. 

All things being equal man learns to the degree that he in- 
tends to learn. But when a man intends to learn there must be 
some reason for it. This reason, as previously explained, is the 
motive. The motive, however, is important not only because 
it is directly related to the learning but also because the reasons 
which a person has when he acts are of fundamental importance. 
Before considering the importance of the motives in themselves 
it will be helpful to see how they affect learning. Certain studies 
give the information needed. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN MOTIVATION 


The studies made by Hurlock in this area have long been 
accepted as outstanding. Three of her works are of special 
interest and they will be reviewed here for the information 
which they give on the problem at hand. 

One of Hurlock’s earliest studies was based on an examina- 
tion of children’s performances on intelligence tests under var- 


3W. Poppelreuter, “Nachweiss der Unzwechmassigkeit die gebrauch- 
lichen Assoziationsexperimente mit sinnlosen Silben nach dem Erlernungs— 
und Trefferverfahren zur exakten Gewinnung elementarer Reproduktions- 
gesetze zu verwerden,” Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, LXI (January, 1912), 14. 
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ious motivational conditions. Two forms of the same test were 
used. After the first test the students were equated and grouped. 
The following tabulation reveals the results of the second test- 
ing in terms of per cent gained or lost under the conditions in- 
dicated: 


Group Per Cent Gained Per Cent Same Per Cent Losing 


Control 39.6 
Praised 3. 17.6 
Reproved 14.3 


As one examines the data cited several factors apparently 
call for consideration. First, it may be assumed that the two 
forms of the test employed were actually equivalent and if not, 
no particular group enjoyed any special advantage. Moreover, 
practice does not account for all the improvement as can be 
seen by comparing the controlled and experimental groups. 
There is no question of adaptation to testing, special techniques, 
nor instructional methods involved. The instructional and mo- 
tivational value of a single reproof or a single commendation 
is apparently about the same, although it will be pointed out 
subsequently that frequent reproof has quite a different effect. 
Both the praised and the reproved groups make the same marked 
improvement. There is, then, something happening within the 
framework of reproving and praising that stimulates the student 
to greater effort. 

Another of Hurlock’s studies, frequently quoted in the litera- 
ture on motivation, gives even better opportunity to examine the 
improvement due to certain motivating conditions. Presented 
below are the means achieved by the four groups participating 
in the study after each of five testings:® 

Group Means 
Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 Test 5 


I Control 11.81 12.34 11.65 10.50 11.35 
II Praised 11.81 16.59 18.85 18.81 20.22 
III Reproved 11.85 16.59 14.30 13.25 14.19 
IV Ignored 11.84 14.19 13.30 12.92 12.38 


After equating all groups, the control group was separated 


4E. B. Hurlock, “The Effects of Incentives upon the Constancy of the 
1.Q.,” Pedagogical Seminary, XXXII (September, 1925), 422-435. 

5E. B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in School 
Work,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (March, 1925), 145-159. 
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from the others. The three remaining groups were placed in 
the same classroom. In the presence of their classmates some 
were reproved while others were praised. The third group was 
merely ignored although they witnessed both the reproof and 
the praise of their classmates. The results of the five tests were 
then calculated and are indicated above. Hurlock pointed out 
certain specific trends. Older children, for example were more 
responsive to all forms of stimulation; boys made greater im- 
provement than girls when ignored or praised; praise seemed 
more effective with those of lower ability while the bright re- 
sponded more to reproof. Generally the brighter students showed 
greater improvement than the slower students. 

It will be noted that the control group shows slight improve- 
ment only on the second test after which the mean remains 
steady. The results indicated are not due to mere practice and 
obviously the motivating conditions employed are the important 
and decisive factor. 

It is interesting to note that at the second testing the praised 
and reproved groups are identical. This situation was noted on 
the previous study cited. Subsequently, however, the two 
groups become clearly distinct and this fact suggests that con- 
tinual reproof has a negative effect on learning. The reason for 
this is not immediately apparent. The studies made by Child 
and Adelsheim® as well as that of Zander’ suggest that continual 
reproof causes frustration. Human nature demands success and 
continual reproof militates against this basic need. Although 
reproof may be effective in some instances the use of continual 
reproof defeats the very purpose for which it is intended. 

The ignored group shows some improvement at the second 
testing although it is not as marked as that reported for the 
praised and reproved groups. From that point, however, there 
is a continual drop in the means of the ignored group. Con- 
tinued disinterest leaves its mark. It should be obvious that 


8E. L. Child, and E. Adelsheim, “Motivational Value of Barriers for 
Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXV (September, 1944), 97-111. 

7A. F. Zander, “A Study of Experimental Frustration,” Psychological 
Monograph, LVI, No. 3, 1-38. Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological 
Association, 1944. 
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the children in this group were not doing the work which they 
were capable of doing. 

Generally, then, praise is the most effective of those condi- 
tions used in this study. Reproof has some value but if used 
continually the effect is negative. Likewise, ignored children 
do not work up to their capacity and show only slight improve- 
ment over the control group. 

It should be noted that these conclusions are based on group 
data and that they do not always obtain in cases of certain per- 
sonality types. For example, Hunnicutt and Thompson demon- 
strated that introverts who were praised did better than intro- 
verts who were reproved.’ Likewise, extroverts who were re- 
proved did much better than extroverts who were praised or 
introverts who were reproved. Moreover, individual differences 
must be considered in this area of school work as in all others 
and “there is no known formula or infallible set of procedures 
to motivate all pupils all the time,” or all pupils in the same 
way. 


COMPETITION AS A MOTIVATING CONDITION 


Hurlock has also used group rivalry as a means of motivat- 
ing children. In one particular study, the experimental group 
was subdivided into various competitive sub-groups.'® Each was 
given its own score as well as the scores of competing groups 
and was told that everyone had the same chance to win. At 
the end of the experiment, all the scores of the sub-groups were 
combined and compared with those of the sub-groups of the 
control group. 

The investigator concluded that students of low ability showed 
greater improvement under competitive conditions than did those 
of high ability. Likewise, the sub-group scoring lowest on the 
first day never surpassed those having initial success. Girls re- 


8G. G. Thompson and C. W. Hunnicutt, “Effect of Repeated Praise or 
Blame on the Work Achievement of Introverts and Extroverts,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXV (May, 1944), 257-266. 

®E. R. Hilgard and D. H. Russell, “Motivation in School Learning,” 
Learning and Instruction, p. 37. Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

10E. B. Hurlock, “The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (October, 1927), 278-290. 
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sponded more favorably to this form of motivation than boys. 
Certainly the data derived from this experiment clearly indicate 
that competition is an effective form of motivation. 

Sim’s report on the effects of competition in three equated 
groups gives another interesting insight into this technique.’ 
The control group made only slight progress. The second group 
was subdivided into competing sections. Each was told its own 
scores as well as those of the competing section. The improve- 
ment made was significantly better than that of the control 
group. In the last group the subjects were paired and each in- 
formed of his own and his partner’s progress. Here the per- 
centage of improvement was considerably greater than that re- 
ported for the first and second groups. 

Competition is an effective technique to motivate children as 
the research indicates. Individual competition is more effective 
than group competition but some authors suggest that it be used 
cautiously. It can, they warn, give rise to undesirable behavior 
and attitudes and cannot be universally applied. A form of 
self-competition or self-appraisal is free of these disadvantages. 
A child can always do better than his past record and a system 
of self-appraisal can be easily employed in any area. Such a 
system would also be more in accord with the fact of individual 
differences. 

These motivating conditions that have been studied by ex- 
perimentalists do affect the learning. Praise, reproof, and com- 
petition gives the student some reason for exerting himself and 
to use, to a greater extent, the abilities which he possesses. The 
important question that remains to be considered is this: why 
is it that such conditions do affect the learning in this way? 
The answer seems to be that a motive may have a two-fold role: 
first, it may be informational, and secondly it has a peculiar 
relation to the human subject. 


THE INFORMATIONAL ROLE OF MOTIVES 


There can be no doubt that motives have a profound influence 
on the learner. The studies indicated above clearly show that 


11V. M. Sims, “The Relative Influence of Two Types of Motivation on 
geal Journal of Educational Psychology, X{X (October, 1928), 
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under certain motivational conditions marked improvement is 
evident in the work of students who under ordinary conditions 
simply do not improve significantly. In each study the groups 
are equated and therefore have the same potentialities. The 
control group shows little or no progress while those working 
under various motivating conditions show marked improvement. 
No doubt studies of this sort have given rise to the axiom that 
“motivation is the basis of all learning.” The statement as it 
stands cannot be accepted. It ignores certain other fundamental 
conditions involved in the learning process and also clouds the 
proper nature of the motive itself. In the same way, Young’s 
statement that “the study of motivation is an attempt to explain 
all actions”!* and the remark in the Forty-Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education that “motiva- 
tion is an inner state of need and is a necessary condition if the 
learner is to engage in learning activity”!* confuse the meaning 
of motivation. 

The motivating conditions that have been cited affect learn- 
ing in two ways. Usually, the motives employed give definite 
information which is just as important for progress in learning 
as the motive itself. There is, so to speak, a heads and tails in 
most of the conditions that have been employed in research 
work. Reward or praise, reproof or punishment, are not only 
motivating but also give information which the child needs if 
he is to improve. When the child is praised he knows that 
what he has done is correct. This assurance is equivalent to 
telling him that he should repeat the performance which he 
just gave. Telling him that he is wrong has a similar effect. 
The information which he gains from reproof is not as helpful 
as that which comes from praise. It tells him that what he did 
was wrong and that he should attempt something else. In each 
instance, however, it gives some information which directs to a 
greater or lesser degree his subsequent attempts. This informa- 
tion is quite distinct from the purpose of the motive itself. In 


12P, T: Young, “Motivation,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
p. 755. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 

13G, L. Anderson and A. I. Gates, “The General Nature of Learning,” 
Learning and Instruction, p. 16. Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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other words, most of the motives employed in the studies cited 
are actually fulfilling a dual role: they give the child some reason 
for acting and also give information which he needs in order 
to succeed. The two are not convertible. A motive may or 
may not give information, but in the strict definition of the 
term it does not have to give information. Likewise, informa- 
tion may or may not motivate. 

Research workers have not always understood this fact; there 
are many studies cited in the literature on motivation which 
show that this confusion exists. For example, Trowbridge and 
Cason repeated one of Thorndike’s line drawing experiments.'* 
They used four groups which may be identified by the different 
degrees of information which each received. The groups and 
the results in terms of percentage of average error are as follows: 


Group Average Error 
Control (merely drew line; no information given) —_-. 6.45 


Nonsense (after each performance the experimenter 
called some nonsense syllable) 8.62 


Right-Wrong (after each performance the subject was 
told whether he was right or wrong) 5.51 


Exact Information (subject was told that he was right or 
wrong and if wrong the precise information on the 
direction of the error was given) 1.32 
Hamilton," and Book and Norvell'® report similar studies. In 
all such studies the dominating and decisive factor is the in- 
formational one. No doubt there is some motivation at work 
but it is a variable which has not been controlled. These experi- 
menters have made an unwarranted assumption that informa- 
tion and motivation are convertible. Nevertheless, an examina- 
tion of such studies throws considerable light on the learning 
process and the role of the motive in learning. 
There are several factors that must be considered. Doubt- 


14M. H. Trowbridge and H. Cason, “An Experimental Study of Thorn- 
dike’s Theory of Learning,” Journal of General Psychology, VII (October, 
1932), 245-258. 

15H. C. Hamilton, “The Effects of Incentives on Accuracy of Discrimi- 
yy = on the Galton Bar,” Archives of Psychology, XVI (March, 

16 W. F. Book and L. Norvell, “The Will to Learn,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, XXIX (December, 1922), 305-362. 
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lessly, in the learning situation, the fundamental factor is the 
ability of the student as it is conditioned by his background of 
experience. Beyond this, however, the student must know what 
to do. The experiment cited above clearly indicates that there 
is a direct relation between the degree of information given 
and progress in the task. Furthermore, there is the motive, the 
reason for undertaking the task, and this is another condition 
of learning. It is difficult to distinguish the net contribution 
of these elements in practice for these are all interwoven in an 
intricate network in the learning situation. Man, after all, is a 
unit and in the learning situation brings to bear all his abilities 
upon the task at hand. He must be able to perform the task; 
he must know how to do it, and he must want to do it. Certain 
motivating conditions may give a reason for undertaking the 
task and also give the student the information he needs to pro- 
ceed successfully, but these elements are clearly distinct. 

The motive, then, is not the basis of all learning. It is cer- 
tainly an important factor in learning and there is a marked 
relation between the motive and improvement, other factors be- 
ing present. Considered from this point of view, that is, insofar 
as it gives the student a reason for acting, it is of great import- 
ance. But there is another viewpoint. The aim of the school 
should not be improvement at any price as if the motive itself 
were relatively unimportant except as it contributes to success. 
On the contrary, the motive itself is of basic importance. It is 
important to know why students act and it is important that 
they act with the best of motives. This may be best understood 
by recalling certain fundamental philosophic cuncepts. In this - 
way the nature of the motive will be more clearly understood 
and its implication more easily determined. 


WHY THE MOTIVE WORKS 


All nature is ordered toward that which is good. This is 
true of the animate and the inanimate world. The sun, earth, 
and stars work together in indescribable exactness and with a 
precision that amazes the greatest students of the universe. All 
things truly work together for good. So it is in the animate 
world. The plant grows, flowers, and bears fruit according to 
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the imponderable laws of nature. In the higher forms, the 
sentient beings, this propensity toward the good appears in an- 
other way: the sensitive appetite. This is an organic power 
which animals have to seek the good as it is apprehended by 
the senses. The brute seeks food when hungry and flees when 
in danger. It always seeks that which is good. In man, a 
higher form of this propensity is found. Beyond the sensitive 
appetite there is in man an intellectual appetite or the power 
of seeking the known good. This power is the will. Man can- 
not and will not seek anything except the good. And this volun- 
tary pursuit of the good, the act of wanting what is good and 
acting because of it, is characteristic of intelligent creatures. It 
is the good perceived in the object that moves the will and con- 
stitutes the motive. 

The child may do his problems because he wants to get out 
of school on time, or because he wants to be recognized or 
praised, or to show up his fellow students, or simply because he 
likes problems. Whatever the immediate reason may be, and 
despite the fact that these may be classified as attitudes or sets 
or interests, the basic reason is that these are goods and there- 
fore the child strives after them. 

All things in reality are good as they come from God and as 
they participate to some degree in the infinite essence of God. 
At the culmination of all these goods in reality is the ultimate 
and complete source of all goodness: God Himself. This the 
child must appreciate and so the problem of developing within 
him the habit of seeking the good is of paramount importance. 
This habit of seeking the good is known in Catholic terminology 
as a moral virtue. It is a habit of prime importance especially 
in those schools whose philosophy accepts God as the ultimate 
good and whose pledged purpose is to cultivate the moral virtues. 

Consequently, the reason why a child acts is as important as 
the act itself when considered from this viewpoint. The whole 
area of motives must be understood in this broader sense if 
this lofty aim is to be accomplished. And although the aim is 
lofty it is by no means impossible. If it is to be attained certain 
facts must be kept in mind. 

The will is an appetite which follows the action of the intel- 
lect. The good which the will seeks is that which is known. 
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Before it can be expected that the child will seek a good he 
must first understand it. It is clearly the province of the school, 
along with other educational agencies, to communicate such un- 
derstanding. For unless he understands the good he will not 
seek it. The objection that is usually raised at this point is: 
why does the child prefer to stay in bed when he could be at 
Mass? or why does he play when he should be studying? There 
are several facts which must be considered in answering this 
question. 

St. Thomas tells us that if any object is perceived as totally 
good from every aspect, the will necessarily strives after it. 
But any object which may be perceived as evil under any aspect 
is not necessarily desired.17_ The simple fact is that the will is 
free. That is why the habit of eliciting the good must be de- 
veloped. The moral virtue is this persistent tendency to select 
the good. It is not enough that the child knows the good, al- 
though this is of fundamental importance, but the good known 
must be accepted by the will as a good, and, further, the will 
must be habituated toward the selection of the right goods. 
Since it is true, then, that it is the child who wills, and freely 
wills, it follows that the moral virtues cannot be taught directly. 
There are, however, certain things which can and should be done. 

The first thing which the school must do is to give the child 
and intellectual understanding of the good. This it accomplishes 
through its curriculum. He must be shown that certain objects 
are always good and others are always bad. Further, he must 
understand that there is a hierarchy of goods. In the example 
given above, sleeping, Mass, studying, and play are all goods 
but of different orders. Sleeping and playing are goods of the 
physical order; studying is a good of the intellectual order; Mass 
is a good of the supernatural order. The child must be brought 
to an understanding that the physical is to be subordinated to 
the intellectual as the latter is to be subordinated to the super- 
natural. All this is within the province of the school. 

But it does not follow that simply because the child knows 
the good or even the hierarchy of goods that he will necessarily 
choose what he should. It is not merely a question of intel- 


17 §t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, 10, 2, resp. 
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lectual understanding although this is an indispensable phase 
in the whole process of cultivating the moral virtue. There 
must be an acceptance by the will of the known good and the 
known hierarchy of goods as there must be a habituation of 
the will to strive after these goods. After all, one can know 
what he is to do and still not do it. The problem, therefore, is 
to present the good motive and induce the child, by understand- 
ing, example, urgings, and the like, to act in the presence of 
such motives. In attaining this objective, certain psychological 
facts will be helpful. 

Those principles which are basic to human learning are to 
be observed here. The child cannot go from nothing to the 
most perfect and complete motive in one bold leap. Therefore, 
he must not be asked to begin with the most complete motive 
of all. Just as in arithmetic one does not begin with the num- 
ber concepts but deals with concrete objects and sets the frame- 
work within which the concepts may develop, so also with 
motives the first step must be with the particular and the con- 
crete. It must not stop here. Gradually more general motives 
should replace the specific motives until the most complete and 
universal of all is attained. 

It may be that there is a tendency to leap too far too soon. 
Motives must be developed gradually and with due respect for 
the nature and experiential background of the child. If the will 
is to accept something as good, then it must be something that 
is meaningful to the child: he must be able to understand it. 
It may be that some have not developed the habit of eliciting 
the really good, not because they were not told what it is, nor 
because they were not urged to embrace it, but because they 
were told it before they could understand and appreciate it. 

So while it is true that the moral virtues cannot be taught 
directly, it is equally true that they cannot emerge accidentally. 
What the school can do is quite clear. It can communicate an 
understanding of the good and of the hierarchy of goods which 
exists. Furthermore, it can set before the child the correct mo- 
tives for acting and urge him to act in the presence of such 
motives. And this it can do best by considering the experiential 
background of the child and by planning a framework wherein 
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this can be accomplished. Certainly this should receive as much 
consideration in the curriculum as other phases of the program. 

The motive may not be the basis of all learning but it is 
certainly a very important factor in learning both as a means to 
improvement and as an outcome. It is important to be con- 
cerned with the work children do but it is equally important 
to be heedful of the motives they have in working. It is a tre- 
mendous task which the Catholic teacher has undertaken but 
it has been made all the more feasible through God’s grace 
which works through the teacher and the child. 

Throughout, nothing has been said of the moral virtues from 
a supernatural viewpoint. Such was not intended to leave the 
impression that this phase is unimportant. Obviously it is the 
most important aspect. But the moral virtues have been con- 
sidered at the natural level with a view to considering the 
psychological and philosophical implications. It is hoped that 
this information will be of some help to the classroom teacher, 
especially at the elementary level, where the process of develop- 
ing proper motives must begin. 


An answer to the present day critics of intercollegiate foot- 
ball and a reasonable realistic, completely ethical and workable 
blueprint for those who would preserve this traditional sport 
has been written by Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., president 
of the University of Detroit, and published this last month by 
the Press of the University of Detroit. Father Steiner says that 
the solution to the problem is simple: “Insist upon the same 
admission, continuing and graduation requirements for all stu- 
dents. Obviously and fortunately, this is within the power of 
every school president. There is no need of any national super- 
visory body, or national code. All that is required is a com- 
petent, conscientious and honest college president and admin- 


istration.” 
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CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS—II 


REV. MR. FRANCIS J. BONNIKE* 


An analysis of total current expenditures in Catholic high 
schools was presented by the writer in a previous article. This 
article will be concerned with the analysis of six major accounts 
which were used in deriving the total current expenditures. 
The six accounts are administration, instruction, operation of the 
plant, maintenance of the plant, auxiliary services, and fixed 
charges. 


ACCOUNT I: ADMINISTRATION 


Costs allocatable to administration accounted for 5.7 per cent 
of the total current expenditures in Catholic high schools. This 
account includes expenses assigned to general control and does 
not include expenses appropriated to instruction or supervision. 
There are two principal reasons why this percentage figure is 
somewhat low: (1) in many of the smaller schools, salary costs 
properly allocable to administration were charged to instruc- 
tion because the administrator actually spent more than half 
his time in teaching or supervision; and (2) many schools pre- 
ferred to lump administration costs under instruction because of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between administration and super- 
vision. 

The median percentage of funds assigned to administration 
in the 46 basic schools was 7.3. Annual expenditure for admin- 
istration per pupil in average daily attendance ranged from $0.39 
to $20.21. Neither geographical location nor the fact that a 


*Rev. Mr. Francis J. Bonnike, M.A., is a seminarian from the Diocese 
of Rockford, Ill., and a student at the Catholic University of America. 

1 Francis J. Bonnike, “Current Expenditures in Catholic High Schools—I,” 
Catholic Educational Review, L (January, 1952), 33-39. For a more 
detailed treatment of the topic of these articles, readers are referred to 
the writer’s Master’s thesis, “A Cost Analysis of the Current Expenditures 
of Catholic Secondary Schools,” Department of Education, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1951. 
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school was for boys or girls or both had any appreciable bear- 
ing on the amount spent for administration. 

When schools were classified according to type of admin- 
istrative control, the percentage of funds allocated to adminis- 
tration was appreciably lower in parochial high schools (2.9 
per cent) than in inter-parochial (5.3 per cent), central (6.6 
per cent), or private (5.4 per cent). This is as one would 
expect, for the parochial schools are usually smaller than the 
others and have more simplified administrative structures. Gen- 
erally, the larger the school, the greater was the per cent of 
funds spent on administration. However, in the schools studied, 
once the enrollment exceeded a thousand pupils, the per cent 
of funds spent on administration dropped. 

Of every dollar spent on administration, 56.3 cents went for 
non-student clerks; 27.5 cents, for supplies, phone service, and 
the like; 15.3 cents, for professional personnel; and 0.9 cents, 
for student clerks. The per cent for professional personnel is 
unusually low. This is due to the fact that only religious were 
engaged in professional administration, and in several schools 
salaries of professional administrators were charged against in- 
struction rather than administration. 

The average salary for full-time, non-student clerks was 
$1,855.92. These salaries ranged from $1,200 to $2,900, with 
the higher salaries being paid in the eastern and larger schools. 
Very few schools paid any money for student clerks; one school 
reported paying a student clerk $250 a year. Three schools 
gave student clerks free tuition. Student clerks usually worked 
for nothing. 

Religious engaged in administration were usually listed for 
the same salary as teachers; in only six of the forty-six schools 
studied was the principal's salary higher. 


ACCOUNT I: INSTRUCTION 


Despite the fact that percentage-wise far less is spent for 
instruction in the Catholic schools than in the public schools, 
instruction is, nevertheless, the most costly item in the Catholic 
school budget. Instruction expenditures accounted for 42.9 per 
cent of the total current expenses in the Catholic high schools 
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studied. Compared with the per cent spent on this item in 
public schools, this figure is low. The difference is due largely 
to the difference between public-school teachers’ salaries and 
the costs of teachers in Catholic schools. Nearly all teachers in 
Catholic high schools are religious who do not receive any 
salary properly so-called; at the time of this study, only 13.8 
per cent of the Catholic high-school teachers were lay persons.” 

Annual expenditure for instruction per pupil in average daily 
attendance ranged from $21.07 to $86.81. 

Private and parochial high schools spent much less precent- 
age-wise per pupil in average daily attendance for instruction 
than did central and inter-parochial high schools. The respec- 
tive per cents for instruction are 38.2 in private high schools, 
40.9 in parochial, 46.8 in central, and 49.4 in inter-parochial. 
A good deal of the variation in these per cents is due to the 
fact that most of the private and parochial schools here studied 
were staffed by sisters; whereas in the central and inter-parochial 
schools, there was a greater representation of priests, brothers, 
and lay men on the staffs. 

The percentage of funds appropriable to instruction was 
greater in boys’ (44.9 per cent) and co-ed (43.6 per cent) 
schools than in girls’ (36.2 per cent) schools. Low-salaried sis- 
ters in the girls’ schools again accounts for the difference. It 
accounts for the difference too between the percentage of funds 
spent on instruction in large schools and that spent in small 
schools, the small schools usually being staffed by sisters. Schools 
with less than 300 pupils generally spent less percentage-wise 
for intruction than schools with larger enrollments, though the 
data of this study do not reveal any significant, positive rela- 
tionship between cost of instruction and size of school. 

The portion of current expenses charged to instruction, 42.9 
per cent, found in this study, varies little from what Boehning 
found.? If in Boehning’s calculation one takes out the cost to 


2 Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Catholic Secondary Education: A National 
og p. 34. Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 


3 Russell M. Boehning, S.J., “The Fnancial Contribution to the State of 
Washington by the Catholic Schools during 1946,” p. 26. Unpublished 
Master's thesis, Department of Economics, Gonzaga University, 1947. 
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students for books, which Boehning charges to instruction, the 
per cent of expense to be charged to instruction is 46.2. The 
results of this study also agree substantially with the findings of 
Spiers, who reported that instruction constituted 49 per cent of 
the total current expenditures of fifty-four Catholic central high 
schools in 1949.4 In the Catholic central high schools studied 
here, instruction costs constituted 50 per cent of the total cur- 
rent expenditures. 

Of every dollar spent for instruction, 74.4 cents went for teach- 
ing, 10.3 cents for supervision, 9.1 cents for textbooks, 4.1 cents for 
library, and 2.1 cents for other instructional expenses. 

The 74.4 per cent of the cost of instruction for teaching rep- 
resents 31.9 per cent of the total current expenditures of the 
Catholic high schools studied. Included in the analysis of the 
cost of teaching are the salaries for 487 sisters, 167 priests, 115 
brothers, 92 lay men and 34 lay women. 

Sisters’ salaries ranged from $262.50 a year to $700 a year, 
with a median of $540 and a mean of $480.67. Spiers found 
the median salary for sisters in central high schools to be $500, 
and the range to be from $300 to $800.° Salaries for sisters, as 
reported in this survey, are highest in the eastern states. 


TABLE 1 


SALARIES OF 487 TEACHING SISTERS 
Salaries Number of Sisters 
$250-299 20 


of $900 and a mean of $971.79. All priests here considered 
were full-time teachers. Salary figures were also received on 


4 Edward F. Spiers, The Central Catholic High School, p. 166. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1952. 


5 Ibid., p. 224 
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121 priests teaching part-time; these ranged from nothing at all 
up to $400 a year. No distinction was made in this study be- 
tween diocesan and order priests. Only ten of the full-time 
priest teachers were listed for salaries over $1,200; nine of the 
ten were listed for $2,000 and one for $1,800. It should be 
noted that these ten priests were members of a religious order, 
and the “high” salary listing was due to their order's procedure 
in reporting school accounts and other accounts of each local 
establishment. 
TABLE 2 
SALARIES OF 167 TEACHING PRIESTS 
Number of Priests 


8 
22 
2 
1 
56 
29 
27 
8 
9 
1 
9 


Brothers’ salaries ranged from $600 to $2,400, with a median 
of $945 and a mean of $1,148.26. Spiers found that the median 
salary for priests and brothers in central high schools was $775.° 
Obviously, the last entry in Table 3, twenty-two brothers at a 
salary of $2,400, tends to weaken the significance of the median 
and mean salary figures given, as do the last two entries in 
Table 2, in the case of priests’ salaries. The twenty-two brothers 
listed for $2,400 all taught in the same school. 

TABLE 3 


SALARIES OF 115 TEACHING BROTHERS 
Number of Brothers 
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Lay men teachers’ salaries ranged from $1,500 to $4,000, with 
a median of $2,583.33 and a mean of $2,621.15. A distribution 
of the salaries of the ninety-two full-time men teachers studied 
is presented in Table 4. In a study of lay teachers in Catholic 
high schools in Ohio, Novicky found the average salary of male 
teachers to be $2,170.61;7 Spiers found the median lay teacher 
salary to be $2,400, no distinction having been made between 
men and women teachers.* All these figures are below the 
1949-50 average salary for public-school teachers, which was 
$3,275. Salaries of thirty-nine part-time male lay teachers, re- 
ported in this study, ranged from $100 to $1,500 a year. 


TABLE 4 


SALARIES OF 92 FULL-TIME MALE LAY TEACHERS 
Salaries Number of Teachers 


1,900-2,099 __... 0 
2,100-2,299 0 
2,300-2,499 17 
2,500-2,699 23 
2,700-2,899 5 
2,900-3,099 16 
3,100-3,299 
8,300-3,499 
8,500-3,699 
3,700-3,899 
3,900-4,099 


Lay women teachers’ salaries ranged from $1,200 to $3,300, 
with a median of $1,800 and a mean of $1,868.44. A distribution 
of the salaries of the thirty-four full-time women teachers studied 
is presented in Table 5. Salaries of thirty-five part-time women 
teachers, reported in this study, ranged from $260 to $1,100 a 
year. 


7 William M. Novicky, “The Present Status of the Lay Teacher in the 
Catholic High Schools of Ohio,” p. 73. Unpublished Master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Education, Catholic University of America, 1950. 


8 Spiers, op. cit., p. 224. 
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TABLE 5 


SALARIES OF 34 FULL-TIME FEMALE LAY TEACHERS 
Number of Teachers 


NNNNN ee 


Supervision expenses, as reported, made up 10.3 per cent of 
the total cost of instruction, or 4.4 per cent of the total current 
expenditures. Reports on supervision costs were not very sat- 
isfactory, as few schools employed full-time supervisors. Much 
of the cost of supervision, as reported here, was due to propor- 
tionate shares of salaries of principals and vice-principals who 
performed both supervisory and administrative functions in the 
schools. In the questionnaire through which data for this study 
were gathered, however, principals were instructed to be care- 
ful and not duplicate under supervision costs already accounted 
for under administration. 

Expenditures by the schools for textbooks were 9.1 per cent 
of the total cost of instruction, or 3.9 per cent of the total cur- 
rent expenditures. Many schools reported very low annual ex- 
penditures for textbooks, indicating that some kind of rental 
plan was used according to which the costs were prorated over 
several years. 

The library accounted for 4.1 per cent of the total cost of 
instruction, or 1.8 per cent of the total current expenditures. 
This figure does not take into account expenditures for new 
library books; such expenditures are considered capital outlay. 
Included in library expenditures were such items as the librarian’s 
salary, financial aid to her student and non-student assistants, 
book repairs, and supplies. Only ten schools reported the 
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librarian’s salary, and in only one school was the librarian a 
lay person. She was paid $3,300 a year. Student librarian as- 
sistants were used in nearly all the schools, but in only nine 
schools were they paid; the highest pay reported for such as- 
sistants was $50 a year. 


ACCOUNT III: OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


Operation of the plant is responsible for 16.4 per cent of the 
total current expenditures in Catholic high schools. The range 
of expenditures in this account was from $5.51 to $48.58 a year 
on a per-pupil-in-average-daily-attendance basis. One reason 
for the breadth of this range is the fact that in some schools 
little lay janitorial service was used, the members of the religious 
communities operating the schools performing many of the func- 
tions that in other schools were cared for by hired janitors. 
Central high schools spent less percentage-wise for operation of 
the plant than did private, parochial, or inter-parochial high 
schools. The per cents of total current expenditures expended 
on operation in the four types of schools were: 13.9 in the cen- 
tral, 17.4 in the private, 19.3 in the parochial, and 24.9 in the 
inter-parochial. One reason why the figures for the parochial 
and the inter-parochial schools are higher than those for the 
others may be that included in their operational costs may be 
some of the cost of operation of the elementary school, with 
which they often share the same building. Operational costs 
were slightly less in schools located in the southern and eastern 
sections of the country than in those in the western and mid- 
western sections. Operation accounted for a smaller portion 
of the current expenditures in boys’ schools than in girls’ or 
co-ed schools. Generally speaking, the larger the school, the 
less percentage-wise was spent for operation of the plant. 

Three items were included in this account: salaries for janitors 
and engineers; fuel, light, and water; and other expenses and 
supplies. The distribution of the operation dollar according to 
these three items was as follows: 43.8 cents for janitors and 
engineers; 36.3 cents for fuel, light, and water; and 19.9 cents 
for other operation expenses and supplies. 

The salaries of sixty-five full-time janitors were obtained. These 
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ranged from $1,304.18 to $3,210.30 a year, with a median of 
$2,182 and a mean of $2,116. 


TABLE 6 


SALARIES OF 65 FULL-TIME JANITORS 
Salaries Number of Janitors 
$1,300-1,499 


1,700-1,899 
1,900-2,099 
2,100-2,299 
2,300-2,499 
2,500-2,699 
2,700-2,899 
2,900-3,099 
8,100-3,299 


ACCOUNT IV: | MAINTENANCE OF THE PLANT 


The mean percentage of total current expenditures allocated 
to maintenance of the school plant, i.e., the building and the 
grounds, was 8.6. On a_per-pupil-in-average-daily-attendance 
basis, maintenance expenditures ranged from $0.87 to $29.46 a 
year. This range is so great because this expenditure account 
will vary considerably for each school year after year, depend- 
ing on how much painting and other expensive maintenance 
jobs are done in a particular year. Private schools spent more 
on maintenance than any of the other three types of schools; 
girls’ schools spent more than either boys’ or co-ed schools; 
and western schools spent more than schools in other sections 
of the country. There was no significant, positive relationship 
between size of enrollment and the percentage of funds spent 
on maintenance, except that schools with less than two hundred 
pupils spent more percentage-wise for this purpose than did 
schools with more than two hundred pupils. 


ACCOUNT V: AUXILIARY SERVICES 


A little less than one-fourth (23.7 per cent) of all current 
expenditures went for auxiliary services. For the purposes of 
this report, four major items were included under auxiliary 
services: health service, transportation, cafeteria, and extra-cur- 
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ricular activities. It is important to note that this account refers 
to actual expenditures borne by the school, and not by the 
pupils. The range of expenditures in this account in the forty- 
six schools studied on a per-pupil basis was from $2.34 to 
$49.17 a year. This range is so great because some schools 
provided only a few dollars for athletics, as was the case in 
many girls’ schools, while others offered all four of the services 
mentioned above. 

Parochial (26.8 per cent), central (23.2 per cent), and private 
(24.8 per cent) schools all spent about the same proportion 
of their total expenditures on extra-curricular activities, but 
the inter-parochial schools spent much less (13.4 per cent). In 
dollars spent per pupil in average daily attendance for auxiliary 
services, boys’ schools spent far more than girls’ or co-ed schools; 
yet, percentage-wise just the opposite was true, primarily be- 
cause girls’ and co-ed schools spent less, percentage-wise, on 
instruction. The per cent of total current expenses used for 
auxiliary services in boys’ schools was 21.9, in girls’ schools 27, 
and in co-ed schools 24.5. Percentage-wise, schools in the South 
spent 35.3 per cent of the current-expenditure budget on auxili- 
ary services, while schools in the East spent 24.1 per cent, 
schools in the Mid-West 21.6 per cent, and schools in the West 
18.4 per cent. No significant, positive relationship was found 
between the percentage of the current-expenditure budget for 
auxiliary services and the size of the enrollment, although most 
of the higher percentages were in schools with less than seven 
hundred pupils. 

Inasmuch as very little cash was actually expended by the 
schools for health service or transportation, such expenses being 
borne directly by pupils’ parents, the other two major expendi- 
tures in this account, namely, the cafeteria and extra-curricular 
activities, absorbed almost all the costs in Account V. Ignoring 
the small expenditures of the other two items, maintenance of 
the cafeteria took 46.8 per cent of the auxiliary-services expense, 
while extra-curricular activities took 53.2 per cent. 

Management of the cafeteria constituted a major expense for 
many schools. In only one instance was a profit reported. Food, 
of course, constituted the most costly item, 73 per cent of 
the expense. Salaries for cafeteria managers ranged from $540 
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to $2,480 a year; salaries for non-student assistants, from $300 
to $1,500. Students were used quite generally to help in the 
cafeteria; in some instances, they got free tuition and/or free 
lunches. In the majority of cases, however, they were paid in 
cash, some getting as much as $250 a year. 

Extra-curricular activities were the most expensive auxiliary 
service. Included among these activities in this study were 
inter-school athletics, publications, plays, socials, and the like; 
intra-mural sports were not considered extra-curricular, but 
rather a part of instruction expense. Among the activities studied, 
athletics and publications are the most costly to the school. 
Some few schools reported that the costs of inter-school athletics 
were met by gate receipts, but this was not true of most schools. 
The data submitted show that few sports paid for themselves; 
many are operated at a total financial loss. Some schools re- 
ported that advertising helped somewhat to defray the expenses 
of school publications, but in most cases these publications were 
carried on at a financial loss to the school. 


ACCOUNT VI: FIXED CHARGES 


The fixed-charges account was the least expensive of the six 
studied, making up only 2.7 per cent of the total current ex- 
penditures. On a per-pupil basis, the range was from $0.75 to 
$8.91 a year. Interest on mortgages accounted for the high 
figure in this account for some schools. Fixed charges appear 
to constitute more a problem for private schools (4.2 per cent) 
than for parochial (1.9 per cent), inter-parochial (1.6 per cent), 
or central (1.7 per cent) high schools. The percentage of total 
current expenditures appropriable to fixed charges was higher 
in private schools probably because they did more deficit build- 
ing than the other types of schools. Fixed charges were a 
greater part of the total expense in eastern schools than in 
schools in other sections of the country; many of the private 
schools studied were located in the East. 

Three major fixed charges were studied in this account: in- 
surance on buildings, rent on buildings, and taxes. Building 
insurance was the heaviest item; the average annual premium 
paid by the schools studied was $1,050. Several high premiums 
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made this average high. The median premium was $500. In- 
surance accounted for 63.1 per cent of the fixed charges, taxes 
7.3, rent 5.5, and other charges 24.1. Unfortunately, the schools 
reporting payment of taxes did not specify the kind of taxes 
they were paying. Of course, at the time this study was made, 
taxes were a burdensome item of expense for Catholic high 
schools in California. 

In a future article, the writer will attempt to compare cur- 
rent expenditures in Catholic high schools with those in public 
high schools. 


Recommendation that a State law be enacted to prohibit the 
sale of comic books dealing with crime to children under 15 
years of age was made by Dr. Frederic Wertham, psychiatrist, 
before a joint legislative committee studying the publication of 
comics in New York. Dr. Wertham declared that although the 
comic book industry has had ample time to correct abuses dur- 
ing the last two years, most of the 80,000,000 comic books sold 


monthly in the United States are so packed with crime and 
horror that they are interfering with the proper psychological 
growth of children. Crime comics, he explained, create an at- 
titude of brutality and callousness, prevent development of good 
reading habits, and adversely affect sexual development through 
portrayal of sex abnormalities. 

Denying this charge is Leverett S. Gleason, president of the 
Lev Gleason Publications, Inc., which publishes eight comic 
books with a circulation of 4,000,000 a month. Not only do comic 
books not have a deleterious effect on children, asserts Gleason, 
but their publishers “are men of great conscience.” 

According to Rev. Charles C. Smith, who is director for the 
National Organization for Decent Literature for the Diocese of 
Albany, it would be cheaper for the comic book industry “to 
clean house than to spend enormous amounts of money hiring 
legal and public relations counsels, so-called social scientists, 
child guidance experts and psychiatrists in an attempt to de- 
fend their questionable business.” Father Smith informed the 
committee that his organization reviewed 223 comic books last 
month and found 51 which were offensive. 
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WE DARED A MEDIEVAL PLAY 


SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D.* 


After Benediction, we stopped in the pantry where Sister had 
put aside the largest apple she could find. Biblical exegetes 
may quibble over the fruit which our mother, Eve, had eaten, 
but we would not. For us it would be an apple. And walking 
down the campus road toward the little theatre, past the bold 
and lovely poster on which one of the students had painted a 
startling white tree with its single scarlet fruit, and the words, 
“Adam—A Medieval Play,” I polished the apple against the 
serge of our habit sleeve, and laughed a little at the foolhardi- 
ness and the happiness of our courage. For we were putting on 
a medieval play. 

We believe that God’s will comes to us most often in the 
simple circumstances of every day. And He had taken us on 
our belief, literally. 

I remembered—perhaps it was a year ago—that the chair- 
man of the History Department of our college had suggested 
a medieval institute: “Something,” she said, “to bring us back 
to the integrated life,” about which we often talked at faculty 
meetings and sometimes at community recreation. And I had 
said (thinking of programs, or refreshments, or ushers) that I 
would be glad to help. I remembered, too, a more pertinent 
meeting some time after Christmas during this year, when the 
chairman of our Philosophy Department talked to representa- 
tives of various departments on the subject matter for the insti- 
tute. We were beginning to spell the word with a capital, and 
I had been thinking of a discussion of the rich lyricism of 
medieval song, or perhaps Chaucer’s manifesto of joy. “What 
you ought to do,” he said, “is to take that subject through which 
the audience will understand that the medieval mind was not 
departmentalized—that the whole man participated—that the 
body shared the quickening of the spirit; that the spirit expressed 
itself through the body.” 


*Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D., Ph.D., is chairman of the English Depart- 
ment at the College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 
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For me, it would be drama, of course. It was there that our 
forefathers recreated the story of our Heavenly Father. I would 
talk about medieval drama. 


The program for the medieval institute began to take shape. 
There would be Missa Cantata in the morning, the address of 
welcome, morning and afternoon would be given to talks— 
theology, philosophy, science, law, economics, art. 

In America, I read the article, “Do We Dare Try Medieval 
Plays?” My conscience troubled me, but I said to myself, 
“We really haven’t time, and anyway, I’ve never worked with 
college students in drama.” Next evening, when I opened my 
desk in the community room, I found the same article clipped 
from someone else’s magazine, with a note in marking-pencil-red 
across the top, “Thought you might be interested.” I put it 
aside, firmly. 

Two days later I received a thin, exciting looking book with 
the dim outlines of an English Gothic Cathedral on the cover, 
and the title, “Adam—A Medieval Play.”* It was a translation 
of one of the earliest extant Anglo-Norman mysteries. 

I said to the chairman of the institute, “Would you like us 
to try a medieval play? I don’t promise anything, but we could 
try.” She said, “Of course. Everybody will like it,” and put it 
on the program before I could change my mind. 

At this point there was no cast. The most logical place to 
look for one seemed to be among the students who were taking 
a course in drama in the English Department. The Drama De- 
partment had already worked through its yearly “big” produc- 
tion, and was at work on a series of one act plays. But the 
chairman generously offered to stand by in case of need, and 
to come in for the final rehearsal. 

There were about thirty students in the class—juniors and 
seniors. In March we were reading eighteenth century drama, 
and they whose taste had been shaped to “Antigone,” “The Sec- 
ond Shepherd’s Play,” and “Othello” were finding “The London 


1 Harold C. Gardiner, “Do We Dare Try Medieval Plays?” America, 
LXXXVI (February 24, 1951), 616-617. 

2“Adam—A Medieval Play,” trans. John W. Doyle. Sydney, Australia: 
Shakespeare Head Press Pty., Ltd., 1948. 
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Merchant” and “The Rivals” rather thin by comparison. Per- 
haps it was the perfect moment. 

We took time from the next class lecture, and I told them 
I had just read a new translation of one of the medieval plays, 
the story: Adam and Eve in the garden, the temptation, the 
fall, the promise. I said, “Perhaps we could put it on for the 
Medieval Institute. It will take time. We have no class time 
to give to it. It will mean your own time in the evenings, and 
we can’t cut corners on other things. I'll pass out slips of paper; 
if you are interested, write down what you think you could 
do. The major characters will have to practice every evening; 
minor characters part of the time; members of the verse choir, 
a few days before the performance. Decide how much time 
you are willing to give.” 

If I ever get discouraged with teaching, I shall want to re- 
member that response. Every student in that class wanted to 
be something, to do something: “Ill help with costumes”; “I 
can work with make-up”; “I can’t come every night, but I'd 
like to help with the set.” So as to keep our enthusiasm mar- 
gined by honesty, let it be recorded that there were only two 
whose promises were better than the realization. 

From that point on, it was a student production. We talked 
it over, and found that with the Easter holiday breaking in, 
we had about a week and a half before vacation, and four days 
after the students returned. It seemed better to give the main 
roles to the students who were boarders, so as not to keep the 
day students on the campus every evening. We planned to 
practise from half past six to eight every evening for that first 
week and a half. After that, perhaps more. The script called 
for a kind of auxiliary group chanting the scriptural narrative 
as an undergirding to the play itself. We chose six day-stu- 
dents to form a small verse choir that would read the Scriptural 
passages in rhythmical unity. To prepare the audience for the 
simplicity of medieval drama, we decided to precede the mys- 
tery with the “Quem Quaeritis Trope.”* Eight more students 


3“Quem Quaeritis Trope,” Joseph Quincy Adams, ed. Chief Pre-Shake- 
sperean Dramas, Edited by Joseph Quincy Adams. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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were selected to be monks. They would work on the simple 
chanting of the Office the week before the play. 

So much for basic planning. More important, we decided 
that what we wanted to share with the audience was a sense of 
reverence, an awareness of the fatherhood of God, a conscious- 
ness of the reality of sin, a spirit of joy in the promise. We 
agreed that if there was to be laughter, it would always be at 
the expense of the devil. For this reason, after considerable 
debating, we resolved not to have God appear on the stage. 
There would be only His voice—gentle or terrible—from behind 
a screen which would represent Heaven. 

We practiced. Two of the students in the group had some 
stage experience. The rest had little, or none. For two eve- 
nings, sitting in a circle, we read the script, savoring the words. 
Then we began to read the words on the stage of the little 
theatre. We did no “blocking” in the strict sense of that word; 
we said, “Over here is Paradise, and here will be the tree. In 
the back center will be Heaven. We'll put a screen there, 
and flood it with amber light for a luminous effect. And over 
on the left will be hell. We'll make a dragon with open jaws, 
and the devils can cavort out of his mouth.” 

During the Easter holiday, one of the students came out 
to the college, and in the hot attic of the gymnasium, tacked 
orange paper on millboard three feet by six, painted a weirdly 
grim dragon, cut out the mouth, nailed a wooden proper be- 
hind the body, and behold, “Inferno.” To the relic of a winter 
carnival dance, a silvered wire tree, we added a scattering of 
silver leaves—and lo! the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
In another part of the attic we found a three-panel screen. The 
whole thing had been covered with white muslin for an 
eighteenth-century drawing room scene. We took off the pat- 
terned stencils, cut—from gold paper—two adoring angels, and 
arranged them to face the center panel on which was the sym- 
bol of Alpha and Omega crowned by the triple circle of the 
Trinity. Against the black plush curtains of the stage, the white 
gates of Heaven seemed remote and somehow holy, though in 
the attic, at first it had evoked from us only dubious acts of 
faith. 

For costuming, we drew on the closets of faded materials 
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that every school acquires over the decades. Most consistently 
we adhered to the loose flowing and traditional “angel” costume, 
though for the prophets we found that shepherd costumes, in 
various colors, were more effective. The only money actually 
spent in the production was the seventy-five cents for a pattern 
for the devil's costume. With scarlet stage fabric—relic of a 
former production—two garish and intimidating devil costumes 
were created by one of the sisters. (The medieval spirit of co- 
operation and sharing has never been lost in the convent— 
everyone helped. ) 


Problems? Of course. For example, the script called for 
the appearance of Balaam and his ass. We decided that this 
was the place to cut. Neither did we feel capable of enacting 
the murder of Abel by his brother, Cain. Cut. Then we 
found—Stage Directions: (after the fall) “Let Adam and Eve 
appear darkly attired.” But our timing of the play, and the 
physical set-up of the little theatre gave little, if any, room for 


change of attire. Solution? Two of the prophets, not other- 
wise occupied at the moment, held two of the cloaks usually 
worn by the sisters, just outside of the stage, ready to adjust 
them about the shoulders of Adam and Eve. So, when the great 
sin had been committed, the stage darkened, ominous rumblings 
came from hell (recording of a storm scene), and Adam and 
Eve appeared, stricken with grief, and “darkly attired.” 


Next to me, as I write, I have the script which I used during 
play practice. This is marginalia: “Remind God, speak more 
slowly.” “Tell angel, take off wrist watch.” “No shoes, wear 
white stocking.” “Prophet Daniel, uneven hemline.” “Sew devils’ 
gloves to sleeve.” “Borrow toasting forks from kitchen.” “Re- 
mind Abraham, take off glasses.” 

There will be other things that will be remembered, too: 
cutting ivy from the terrace wall for a crown for Eve’s golden- 
red hair; watching one of the prophets kneel behind the dragon 
and solemnly blow the white fumes of dry ice out of the mouth 
of hell; waiting for the audience reaction, when the devils leaped 
off the stage to lure others into the inferno; meeting one of the 
students after dress rehearsal and listening to her say, “Sister, 
it’s terrific,” in her First Communion voice. Nor will it be easy 
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to forget how difficult it was to swallow, as the grave and 
awful words of God filled the room: “I formed thee to my like- 
ness, why didst thou break my bidding?”; how necessary it 
was to blink rapidly before “lights up,” as the verse choir chanted, 


Unto us a Child is born 
unto us a Son is given 

and His name 

shall be called 
Emanuel—God with us. . . .4 


In the little theatre, the first row of the audience presses its 
knees against the stage. There is no room for illusion. If the 
chairs are jammed, one against the other, it seats about one 
hundred twenty. We also had an audience packed into the cor- 
ridor and, since the night was April-warm, sitting along the win- 
dows which are level with the ground. Any flaws in the play 
were perfectly apparent to the audience. But just as apparent 
was the sense of reverence and wonder with which the stu- 
dents spoke those eight-hundred-year-old lines, or turned in 
anguished hope toward the gates from which the voice of God 
would be heard. 

In his article, “Do We Dare Try Medieval Plays?” Father 
Gardiner wrote, “If . . . our education is too far removed from 
the roots whence it sprang, there is .. . little to be gained from 
any relatively minor effort like the resurrection of the medieval 
play.”® In view of circumstances, it would seem, that from the 
roots we are still nourished, that in the roots our strength may 
yet be found. 

The college student of today will respond to his heritage, 
is sensitive to the faith of his fathers. Ard the members of the 
audience—college students and their dates, fathers and mothers, 
friends—they, too, accept the good tidings with joy, are at ease 
with reality. | 

The words, as I write them now, seem dull enough. But 
we who shared the luminous moment of intercourse between 
God and man, who saw Eve and Adam snared by their own 
pride, saw the actuality of evil in the form of the devil, we shall 


not forget. 


4“Adam—A Medieval Play,” p. 77. 5 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 617. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


THE PROBLEM OF CORRELATED LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots by Sister Mary Christopher Calloway, O.P., M.A. 


This study is concerned with the use of books and the library 
in conjunction with the curriculum, rather than as a separate 
course isolated from any practical activity within the school. 
It examines correlated library instruction in the light of modern 
pedagogical methods to determine its soundness as a teaching 
procedure. It analyzes the factors which tend to limit the 
present campaign for correlated library instruction. It suggests 
practices which help to make it an actuality in the school, rather 
than mere theory. 


The study was based on the assumption that the principles 
which determine the existence of a secondary school library as 
a vitalizing hub of the entire life of the school, and the practice 
of correlated library instruction are but different aspects of the 
same problem. In spite of the fact that correlated library in- 
struction has been advocated for several years, little headway 
has been made. The reasons for this situation are as follows: 
(1) the school librarian has not participated in curriculum con- 
struction, (2) the school administrator has failed to support the 
school library and its complement, correlated library instruction, 
and (3) the classroom teachers have neglected to initiate library 
instruction. 

The program of correlated library instruction in secondary 
schools will be successful when the school librarian, adminis- 
trator and classroom teachers plan the program together and 
cooperate in carrying it to completion. 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges must comply with prescribed 
regulations. 
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Tue or Home Economics IN THE CATHOLIC HicH SCHOOL 
CurricuLuM by Sister Mary Alda Balthrop, R.S.M., M.A. 
Changes in home life and the cry of modern educators for 

more stability in the average American home have demanded 

that the high school curriculum furnish the means for youth to 
appreciate the relationship of Christian principles with life ex- 
periences. The home economics course is rich in material to 
aid the student to make the house a home where each individual 
member of the family leads a spiritually vigorous life according 
to his own limitations. The course can be a means of making 
Catholic dogma consistent with practice. 


The Catholic school system is built upon the true philosophy 
of life which bases all educational aims upon the development 
of the whole man for life here and hereafter. Essentially, there- 
fore, for the Catholic student, home economics must be obtained 
in a Catholic high school. 


The greater emphasis in the home economics program should 
be on attitudes rather than skills, for life conduct is governed by 
judgments of essential values. But because life in the home is 
built upon routine tasks and because the expansion of man 
spiritually depends to some degree upon the natural duties he 
performs, some training in the skills is necessary. 


This study also included a survey of the Catholic schools 
located in the Southeastern United States. Usable replies were 
received from 107 schools. Only about one-third of the schools 
indicated that some course in home economics is offered. In 
these schools oaly about one-third of the enrollment is benefit- 
ting from the offerings. Thus, it appears that about one-ninth 
of the total student body participates in the program. It should 
be noted, however, that many schools considered home eco- 
nomics a desirable addition to the curriculum but found it im- 
possible to offer such training at the present time. 


For those who consider secondary education terminal, a home 
economics course could be regarded as a valuable training for 
the future home-makers of the nation. 
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A Survey OF SOME OF THE CONCEPTS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES OF 
RuraL AND URBAN CHILDREN OF THE FirrH GrabE by Sister 
M. Bonaventure Jordan, C.D.P., M.A. 

This study attempts to check on the amount of informatioa 
and misinformation children have about common things and to 
determine indirectly the causes for any differences in social 
studies concepts between the two groups. 

The Kelty-Moore Test of Concepts in the Social Studies was 
administered after the two groups had been equated on the basis 
of mental age. The results were tabulated for comparison. It 
appears that there is little difference in the number of correct 
concepts formed by the groups, and both groups have revealed 
a great many misconceptions of their social world. 


An ANALysis OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S Procress Reports by 
Margaret R. Parker, M.A. 


Information for this study was gathered from the following 
sources: (1) kindergarten pupil progress reports from schools 
throughout the United States; (2) answers to questionnaires 
circularized among teachers in service; and (3) published ma- 
terial concerning kindergarten pupil progress reports. 

An analysis of report forms from forty-six cities was made. 
The investigator designed a pupil progress report for use in the 
kindergarten which was based on trends and criteria in report- 
ing pupil progress and incorporated certain features recom- 
mended by teachers in service. 


Tue EpucaTtioNAL CONTENT AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE De in- 
stitutione clericorum or RHaBaNus Maurus by Kenneth J. 
Povish, M.A. 


Prefaced by a sketch of the life and writings of Rhabany 
Maurus, a German Benedictine educator of the eleventh century, 
this study is a critcal analysis of his treatise dealing with the 
education of clerics. The study reveals that education must 
prepare the student not only for the present life but also for 
the life to come. The supernatural aim of education, therefore, 
requires trained teachers of good moral character. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The Catholic University of America recently announced the 
most extensive workshop program in its history for next summer. 
Seven workshops will be conducted on the campus from June 
13 through June 24. Three of the workshops are of particular 
interest in the field of higher education. One of these is en- 
titled “Theology, Philosophy, and History: Integrating Disciplines 
in the Catholic College of Liberal Arts.” The second is on 
“Marriage and Family Education and Counselling.” The third 
workshop, on “Intergroup Education,” will run for six weeks, 
simultaneously with the regular university summer session. For 
additional information on the workshop programs, fees, accom- 
modations, and staff, write direct to the Director of Workshops, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


The University of Detroit officially opened its Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary Celebration with a mammoth civic reception on 
January 27. National, state and local officials took part in the 
affair, with more than 15,000 persons attending. The theme of 
the celebration is the university's growth in proportion to the 
expansion and demands of the city. From a single building in 
1877, it has bloomed into its present status as an integral part 
of Detroit providing educational facilities for more than 8,000 
students. It is one of the nation’s largest non-tax-supported 
educational institutions. 

In 1949, Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., president, inaugu- 
rated a $20,000,000 expansion program for the university. The 
first result of this program was the completion of a $1,250,000 
library building. Latest evidence of the program’s success is 
the $2,600,000 Armory and Assembly building, now in the final 
stages of completion. Future projects in the expansion program 
include buildings for administration, residence halls, student ac- 
tivities, a student chapel, and funds for scholarships and research. 


University of San Diego’s first unit, San Diego College for 
Women, will open on February 11, it has been announced by 
Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San Diego, founder of the university. 
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Registration of students will take place February 9. The college 
will be conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart and will 
offer complete courses in religion, philosophy, English, science, 
history, and languages. Plans are now under way for construc- 
tion of the College for Men, adjacent to the College for Women. 
The extra-curricular and social activities of the two units will be 
co-ordinated. The College for Women will offer a six-week’s 

summer session this year. . 


The present system of college and university accreditation 
has so multiplied in its activities and in some cases has so 
aligned itself with external vested interests that accrediting itself 
is becoming just another outside force tending to destroy insti- 
tutional unity and administrative autonomy, Very Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president of Saint Louis University, said last month 
in an address at the Conference of Presidents of American Col- 
leges and Universities, held at George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. Terming the breakdown of the institution 
into increasingly smaller and disjointed units “one of the most 
critical threats against higher education today,” Father Reinert 
placed a large part of the blame on off-campus pressures such 
as government, ideologies, and alumni. He maintained that while 
the accrediting movement has always tried to serve the best 
interests of higher education, accrediting agencies have multi- 
plied, their activities have proliferated into the smallest units of 
college and university education and, most dangerous of all, 
some of these agencies have become identified with vested inter- 
ests outside the schools to such a degree that accrediting itself 
is fast becoming another outside disintegrating pressure. 

Father Reinert argued that institutions “do not want freedom 
of isolation but the freedom which any organization must have 
if it is to attain its objectives, the autonomy which the respon- 
sible persons in the organization must have if they are to weld 
the personnel and facilities and all the other assets of their insti- 
tution into a dynamic, unified machine capable of effective 
achievement of their basic objectives.” 


Athletic scholarships would be curtailed under a new code 
for collegiate sports proposed by a Special Committee on Athletic 
Policy of the American Council on Education. Members of the 
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committee are eleven university and college heads, including 
Very Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, president of the University of 
Notre Dame. The presidents’ preliminary recommendations, 
drafted at a meeting in Washington last month, include a ban 
on scholarships where athletic ability is considered as the sole 
or the predominant factor. However, athletic ability may be 
taken into consideration along with other factors in awarding a 
scholarship, such as outstanding academic achievement and 
character. Thus, if three youths were on a par in their grades 
and other respects, while one in addition was an outstanding 
athlete, the athlete could be awarded a scholarship because of 
this edge over the others. 

Other provisions of the detailed code, which in its final form 
will be submitted to the executive committee of the American 
Council on Education, prohibit post-season games and tourna- 
ments and require that athletic departments have the same 
faculty status, tenure, and salary schedules that exist in other 
departments. At the same time, the code specified that exist- 
ing contracts need not be abrogated. Consequently, coaches’ 
salaries under present contracts may continue until the contracts 
expire, and present agreements with students on athletic scholar- 
ships may be carried out. Football practice would be per- 
mitted only from September 1 to the first Saturday in December. 

Probably one of the most serious recommendations of the 
committee is the following: athletics policing must pass from 
the hands of athletic conferences into those of regional accredit- 
ing associations. Good standing in an athletic conference means 
little to many colleges; they still may play non-member schools. 
However, accreditation by a regional association is essential, or 
the school’s academic credits and degrees become worthless. In 
making rules for college sports, the committee also is thinking 
of high school athletics, as regional associations will do when 
they enforce the standards. 

A committee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools recently made proposals similar to those 
of the American Council committee. One of the association’s 
chief worries is that malpractices in college sports are under- 
mining secondary school athletics. 
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Two workshops in secondary education will be held this sum- 
mer by The Catholic University of America, June 13 through 
June 24. One workshop will deal with “Integration in the Cath- 
olic Secondary School Curriculum,” the other with “Art in Cath- 
olic Secondary Schools.” The plan of the first workshop will 
provide opportunity for superintendents, principals and teachers 
to study the secondary school curriculum plan of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship, with talks and seminars on the 
integrated curriculum and on various subject fields in their rela- 
tion to Christian social living. In the second workshop, stress 
will be given to the Catholic philosophy of art, with talks and 
seminars on specific problems of art education in the secondary 
school. The director of the art workshop will be Sister Augusta 
Zimmer, §.C., member of the Catholic Art Association. For 
more information on these workshops, write to the Director of 
Workshops, Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. 


Christian living in the Armed Services has been a specific 
concern of the bishops and Catholic educators in recent months. 
Young Christian Workers (638 Deming Place, Chicago 14, Ill.), 
in December issued two pamphlets that should prove helpful to 
high school students about to be inducted into the Armed Serv- 
ices. The first pamphlet, “Going in the Service,” is aimed 
specifically at preparing senior high school students for the day 
when Uncle Sam drafts them for military duty. It is intended 
to give young men some idea of how they can exert a positive 
Christian influence among their fellow servicemen and how they 
can remain close to God during life in the service. The second 
pamphlet, “Now That You're in Service,” though designed prin- 
cipally for boys already in military service, could be used in 
high schools to let prospective inductees see the problems that 
lie before them: problems involving loneliness and discourage- 
ment, use of leisure time, lack of respect for women, failure to 
write home, lack of contact with the chaplain, loss of faith in 
the service, attitudes towards duties as servicemen, lack of prep- 
aration for a return to civilian life, and so forth. Both pamphlets 
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are broken down into topics for a series of discussions and are 
illustrated with interesting cartoons. 

Within a month or so, the National Catholic Community 
Service Department of NCWC will issue a booklet on preparing 
young Catholics for military life. This booklet, together with 
its discussion-leader manual, has been prepared for use in parish 
discussion groups, but it may easily be adopted for use in high 
school classes. Its author has made a thorough study of the 
problems of Christian living in the Armed Forces through inter- 
views with chaplains, and past and present servicemen. It will 
interest high school boys, as it is written in the catchy lingo 
of the GI. 

Further assistance to high schools in this regard is being 
planned now by the Department of Education of NCWC. For 
the present semester, this will embrace a course outline for 
instruction of pre-inductees and bibliographical hints on reading 
materials. This last program is being prepared in great detail 
and when ready should be of great help to principals wrestling 
with the problem of what to do about the boy about to be 


drafted. It is planned to work this program in some high 
schools on an experimental basis this semester. 


Rectors of minor seminaries will find The Organization and 
Administration of the Minor Seminary (Washington, D.C.: Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1951. Pp. 91. $1.50) very 
informative reading. The volume presents the proceedings of 
the 1950 Minor Seminary Conference, held at Catholic University 
in May, 1950. Nearly all the problems of minor seminary ad- 
ministration are discussed, including the preparation of teachers 
for the minor seminary, the curriculum, records and office pro- 
cedures, the library, and relations with accrediting agencies. 


High school grades are more reliable in predicting college 
success for girls than for boys, says the Educational Testing 
Service. The reason given is that the range of grades earned by 
a class of girls in college is usually narrower than the range of 
the boys’ grades. The wider spread of boys’ college grades may 
be due to the greater effect of boys’ than girls’ interests on 
achievement, as some preliminary research on the relationship 
of interests and college performance indicates. 
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Graduates trained in business education are in demand, though 
recent surveys show that high school pupils’ interest in business 
education lags. Defense activities in many American communi- 
ties have created a need for young people trained as stenog- 
raphers, calculating machine operators, and clerical workers. 
High schools in large cities are making earnest efforts to bring 
this situation to the attention of pupils and to lure as many as 
possible into business education classes. Business Education 
World, in its December, 1951, issue, advised high school admin- 
istrators in communities where defense activities are bringing 
new businesses and industries to make follow-up surveys of 
their graduates working in business and industry. A shift in 
the business make-up of the community may make the skill 
training provided in business and other vocational education de- 
partments inadequate. In one large business center recently, a 
survey showed that many high school graduates were handi- 
capped by little school training in general clerical work, and by 
unfamiliarity with business machines. 


Expansion of high school offerings over the last fifteen years 
is shown in the tenth survey of enrollments in the various high 
school subjects, recently published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The volume is entitled Offerings and Enrollments in 
High School Subjects, 1948-1949, and is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., at 30 cents a 
copy. The preceding survey covered the school year 1933-34. 
The expansion in the list of subjects arises mainly from the 
recognition by today’s high schools that the more or less standard 
college-preparatory curriculum of the past is no longer adequate 
for all pupils, and that a richly varied curriculum offering is 
essential to meet the needs of today’s pupils. 


Two little books in French, published by Catholic Language 
Workbooks, Boston, Mass., will help teachers integrate instruc- 
tion in this language with religion. Prepared by two nuns from 
Caldwell College, they are readers designed to implement Pope 
Pius XI’s ideal that “every branch be regulated by the Christian 
spirit.” Le Saint des humbles, presenting episodes from the life 
of St. Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney, is for the second semester 
of First Year French; Sainte Jeanne de France is for Second Year. 
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Art is probably the most neglected subject in the average 
Catholic school curriculum states Sister Mary Patrice, F.S.P.A., 
of Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, in an article in the 
January issue of the Catholic School Journal. 


Several reasons, in addition to those familiar to all educators, 
for this unfortunate condition were revealed by a survey made 
in 1945 of teachers’ opinions relative to the subject matter, to 
methods, and to problems in the teaching of art. They may be 
summarized as follows: most of the teachers of the 95 elemen- 
tary schools included in the survey feel unprepared to handle 
their art programs efficiently, they usually do not have definite 
goals of accomplishment toward which the lessons of the year 
are directed, and there is little variety in techniques and mediums. 

Following this survey, an attempt was made to assist elemen- 
tary school teachers in improving their objectives, methods of 
teaching, and assignments in art. The elementary section of the 
Catholic Art Association inaugurated the publication of monthly 
Art Guides for the specific guidance of art instruction in the 
elementary school. Sister Mary Patrice suggests that summer 
workshops of short or long duration be conducted in convent 
and college training schools for teachers and that the C.A.A. 
Guides be used as bases for study, discussion, and work. Ex- 
periments might be tried out, samples in art made, and lesson 
plans written—each teacher having in mind the grade level on 
which she expects to work the following year—so that when 
the eight Guide assignments are worked out, each participant 
can leave the workshop with the professional assurance that she 
can adequately conduct her art classes for that year. 


Metal identification tags have been issued to 200,000 second 
and third grade pupils in the public and parochial schools in 
New York City. Similar to the so-called “dog tags” worn by 
members of the armed forces, the metal identification labels 
carry the children’s names, addresses, parents’ names. date of 
birth, and a code number showing the district and school the 
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children attend. The disks are attached to a beaded chain and 
can be worn around the neck or wrist. 

It is expected that pupils in all grades, from kindergarten 
through high school, will receive these tags as soon as they can 
be made, announced J. C. Cocks, civil defense administrators for 
the Board of Education, although he did not predict when the 
entire project could be completed. 


Awareness of the value of books in helping children to become 
better citizens in today’s world is realized more than ever by 
teachers, librarians, and parents. This observation, made in the 
editorial column of the Elementary School Journal last Novem- 
ber, was supplemented by a listing of the types of books con- 
sidered essential during the present critical times. Among these 
types are: (1) books and other materials which will give pupils 
a better understand of, and a deepened belief in, the democratic 
way of life; (2) books which will provide children with a bet- 
ter understanding of the different groups of people in their own 
country, including minority groups, the underprivileged, and dis- 
placed persons; (3) books which will help children acquire an 
understanding of the people and countries of the world; and 
(4) books which will inform young people about current social, 
economic, political, and military conditions, events, and needs 
and thus better prepare them to understand world problems 
nd to meet changed conditions which should be faced realis- 
tically. 

Of the 702 new titles published for children in 1950 and evalu- 
ated by the Center for Children’s Books, University of Chicago, 
57 of the nonfiction and approximately 70 of the fiction titles 
were written to satisfy the first need listed above. The major 
portion of the nonfiction titles are biographies. 

That the problems of minority groups, the underprivileged, 
and displaced persons are being given an increasing importance 
in children’s literature is evident when one compares the books 
published twenty years ago with the current output. The en- 
couraging change in treatment and in attitudes indicates a de- 
cided step forward in the drive against prejudice. It is interest- 
ing to note that the use of dialect as a comic device and the 
stereotyping of characters by race, nationality, or religion are no 
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longer considered acceptable and are found in fewer books each 
year. 

There is still a dearth of material written to help pupils acquire 
an understanding of the peoples and countries of the world 
but several publishers have started series of books with this 
aim in mind. Foremost among these series are Lippincott’s 
“Land and People Series” for upper junior high school use, and 
Fideler’s “Let’s Read about . . . Series” for the middle and upper 
elementary grades. Also lacking at the elementary school level 
are books written especially to inform pupils about current so- 
cial, economic, political, and military events and needs although 
some of these problems are touched on in books such as Partners 
and The United Nations and Youth. 


Catholic elementary schools set new enrollment high in 
1949-1950 according to figures announced by the Education 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. This 
enrollment represents the largest numerical increase in registra- 
tion in any two-year period since 1920. 

Elementary schools rose approximately 11 per cent in enroll- 
ment compared to the 1947-1948 figure of 2,304,965, former peak 
year, presented in the Education Department's biennial surveys. 
The 1949-1950 figure reveals a further continuing increase in 
the number of elementary school pupils since 1940, when a de- 
clining trend in enrollment that began in 1932 was reversed. 

A survey of Catholic newspapers disclosed that the three di- 
oceses of Grand Island, Belleville, and Rochester have reported 
unprecedented total enrollments in their elementary schools. 
Running counter to this trend, the Duluth diocese showed a 
slight decrease in grade school registration. The Rochester di- 
ocese reported that the bulk of the 2,586 increase over the last 
school year was in kindergarten enrollment. 


Adult expectations of children’s writing achievement may be 
too high warn L. B. Ames and F. L. Ilg in describing a study of 
developmental trends in writing published in the Fall issue of 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology. The children participating 
in the study, ranging from three to nine years of age and nearly 
all of above average intelligence, did not write with good slant, 
alignment, proper size relation of capitals and small letters and 
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with some degree of individual “style” until they were at least 
nine years of age, whereas some curriculum outlines expect 
these requirements of the average seven-year-old. 

It was apparent also, in this study, that at least through seven 
years of age, the child prefers to print and is not yet ready to 
write. Some skill with cursive writing was noted in the children 
in the present study of eight, or more certainly by nine years, 
but how much this was due to teaching pressure or whether or 
not it would have developed spontaneously could not be definitely 
ascertained. At any rate, children seem able to adapt to the 
demand that they write cursively at eight years, even though 
their products are not at that age evenly slanted, uniform, and 
neat. 

Many so-called inaccuracies in early writing performance ap- 
pear to be phases of normal stages of development. Thus it is 
not unusual for a five-year-old to print his letters very irregu- 
larly and in reversed fashion. Neither is it atypical for a six- 
year-old to print his name very large and awkwardly with let- 
ters becoming increasingly large toward the end of the name, 
with no space between first and last names, and with some of 
the letters printed in reverse. Nor, if by the age of seven he is 
writing in cursive style, is it uncommon for the writing to be 
large, straight, awkward, labored, with some letters in the wrong 
order or entirely omitted and with “tall” letters no larger than 
“small” letters report the investigators. 

Results of this study suggest that a knowledge of the child’s 

natural development and progress in writing be considered basic 
to an effort to understand his learning of writing or to the teach- 
ing of writing. 
Training poor boys to be leaders of the Catholic Church 
and the Italian nation is the special aim of Villa Nazareth, an 
orphanage in Rome, whose educational supervision and financial 
administration recently was assumed by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati. 

Villa Nazareth takes in boys from five to fourteen years of 
age. The boys, all poor, are carefully selected for physical fit- 
ness and psychological soundness. “They are chosen for special 
training and education to form an elite of excellent citizens and 
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of excellent Catholics who, throughout their lives will be good 
men and do good,” states Sister Elise, treasurer general of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

The institution has been staffed by members of the Italian lay 
apostolate organization under the direction of Monsignor Mon- 
tini. Four Sisters of Charity bolstered the lay staff last Septem- 
ber. More Sisters will be assigned from Cincinnati when the 
institution’s needs are determined. The Sisters of Charity feel 
that the acceptance of this trust is partial repayment to Italy for 
the Catholic faith their foundress, Mother Elizabeth Seton, found 
there. 


Surveys of practices in language teaching, summarized in the 
December issue of Elementary English, highlight specific differ- 
ences between aims and practices. Outstanding discrepancies 
include over-emphasis on rules, usage exercises, and isolated 
drills; lack of uniform sequence in the development of language 
subject matter; inadequate and inappropriate differentiation of 
instruction, and failure to eliminate difficulties in English. 

H. A. Greene, one of the specialists in English quoted in this 
summary report, concluded that knowledge of English correct- 
ness, sentence structure, and punctuation is best achieved by 
direct methods of teaching which provide for repeated and dis- 
tributed habit-forming experiences. Another, J. C. Seegers, espe- 
cially stressed the need to teach language skills in their relation 
to effective communication. -Over-emphasis of grammatical 
analysis with elementary school children is being discouraged 
because it impedes development in communication. “. . . gram- 
mar is a subsequent, language an antecedent, development,” con- 
tends Seegers. 


Children in a progressive school environment differ signifi- 
cantly in their reactions to socially frustrating situations from 
children who are trained in the traditional school. This con- 
clusion was reported in the December issue of the Journal of 
Educational Research as an outcome of an experiment designed 
to evaluate under controlled conditions the relationship of school 
atmosphere to reactions in frustrating conditions. 
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The place of religion in the public schools is a topic of great 
interest at present. Though educators are marking time in the 
development of religion programs in the schools until the U.S. 
Supreme Court hands down its decisions on the New Jersey 
Bible-reading and the New York “released-time” cases, expected 
early this month, events of the past two months bespeak their 
earnest concern with the problem. Voluntary devotional services 
are now conducted each morning in Isaac Litton high school, 
Nashville, Tenn. The services are scheduled before the school- 
day starts, and only students who wish attend. The Des Moines, 
Ia., Parent-Teacher Council made a study of the positive moral 
and spiritual values taught through high school courses and 
activities. One hundred state teachers college representatives 
attended a New Haven State Teachers College-Yale Divinity 
School conference on religious training of future teachers. 

The United Parents Associations, which represents only a 
minority of parents of New York City public school children 
but plays a prominent role in the educational field, claims that 
hundreds of thousands of the parents oppose the reciting of a 
prayer at the beginning of the school day. Recitation of the 
prayer, “Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee and we beg Thy blessings, upon us, our parents, our teach- 
ers and our country,” was recommended recently by the New 
York State Board of Regents. Boards of education in many 
communities in New York State have accepted the Regents’ 
proposal, which was also endorsed by the New York State School 
Boards Association. The United Parents Associations was one of 
the leaders of the unsuccessful fight to bring the magazine, The 
Nation, back to public school libraries. The group also opposed 
the “released-time” religious instruction program and came out 
strongly against the Feinberg Law, which is aimed at ridding the 
public school system of communist teachers. 

The New York Board of Rabbis (orthodox, conservative and 
reform) last month opposed all recommendations for prayer in 
public school classrooms. Even a non-sectarian prayer would 
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violate the Jewish religion, it was maintained, since Jews have 
officially-prescribed methods of worship, and any others are un- 
acceptable. The Rabbis said: “Religious education must re- 
main the responsibility of the home, church and synagogue and 
not of the public school.” 

Interest in the public school religion issue was stirred up 
by the statement of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, which was published last spring under the 
title, Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Schools. One of the 
best objective evaluations of this statement was made last month 
by Rt. Rev. John S. Middleton, secretary for education in the 
Archdiocese of New York. According to Msgr. Middleton, the 
Commission’s report should be revised to include an unequivocal 
affirmation of the existence of a personal God. It “leaves the 
impression of uncertainty about the nature of man and timidity 
about admitting the existence of a personel God,” he said, and 
“is too obsequious to the agnostic, atheist, and self-styled free- 
thinker.” He also maintained that the revision should affirm 
the obligatory nature of God’s moral law and the responsibility 
of the individual to God. 

Admitting that the authors of the statement faced a “most 
complicated and difficult task,” and “were brave indeed to at- 
tempt the formulation of moral and spiritual values, acceptable 
to all,” Msgr. Middleton pointed out that their task was not made 
easier by the constitutional law written in the Everson and 
McCollum decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court which estab- 
lished the rule of “no aid to religion in any form” and formulated 
the principle of absolute separation of Church and State. “Ob- 
viously such a rule of law inhibited the authors of the report 
even if they desired to teach the religious roots of moral prin- 
ciples,” he said. After comparing the educators’ report with four 
character guidance pamphlets published in 1951 by the Army 
and the Air Force, which are God-centered, Msgr. Middleton 
asked “Is it in accordance with the ideals of democratic culture 
to present moral and spiritual values in this light to men and 
women preparing to defend their country against the enemy, 
and not do so to the boys and girls in our public schools, de- 
scribed so often as ‘the life-line of American democracy’?” 
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Financial aid from NAM?’s drive to help public and private 
schools should be sought by Catholic educators, according to 
Rt. Rev. Felix N. Pitt, superintendent of schools in the Diocese 
of Louisville and member of the Educational Advisory Council 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. Each of NAM’s 
17,000 businessmen has been asked to take the lead in a drive 
to aid education. Aid could be given in the form of endow- 
ments, grants-in-aid, buildings, payments for research, contribu- 
tions to organizations which raise and disburse funds for spe- 
cialized education, or scholarships to qualified individuals, the 
Advisory Council recently pointed out. 


Most parents don’t care what children see on TV, a survey 
conducted by Walter J. Clarke of Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
disclosed. The survey was made among 544 public school and 
454 Catholic school pupils in the sixth and seventh grades of 
sixteen schools. Fifty-two per cent of the children reported 
that they are allowed to watch any TV program they choose. 
Comparison of the achievement of televiewing children with non- 
televiewing children showed no significant difference, nor was 
their learning affected very much by the way parents control 
their televiewing. However, reported Mr. Clarke, “it would be 
a gross misrepresentation of the data to hold that in the case 
of a given child his habits of watching television could not 
affect his school achievement. The data gathered in this study 
reveal that poorer television habits and lower IQ’s, lower parental 
control and lower school achievement tend to be found in the 
same child.” The survey tends to show that bedtime rules are 
changing. Large numbers of children reported that they watched 
late TV shows; for example, 58 per cent watched “Home Theater” 
from 11:05 p.m. to well after midnight at least once a week. 


This is Catholic Press Month. Catholic Press Association is 
distributing a kit of posters and other promotional pieces to 
highlight its features. The kit costs $1.00; write to CPA, 120 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. Catholic Book Week will be 
celebrated in the third week of February; the second week is 
Catholic Bible Week, and February 19 is Catholic Authors’ Day. 
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The Adaptive Way: A Confraternity School Year Religion 
Course, the third of three manuals of instruction for religion 
classes for public school pupils, was issued last month by the 
Confraternity of Christine Doctrine. The manuals provide a 
graded course of instruction based on the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism series of four graded catechisms. The new volume 
contains weekly lesson plans for use in teaching the No. 2 
Catechism in grades six, seven and eight. 


Kentucky Catholic schools’ plan to end segregation in non- 
public schools received preliminary approval from the Louisville 
mayor's legislative committee in December. After final approval 
by this group, the proposal may be drafted as an amendment to 
the Day Law and submitted to the 1952 session of the Kentucky 
General Assembly. It is hoped that action will be completed 
in time for Negro pupils to sit side by side with white children 
in non-public schools next fall. 
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TEACHING THE LaNcuace Arts by Willard F. Tidyman and 
Marguerite Butterfield. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1951. Pp. 433. $4.50. 

This book is designed for the purpose of assisting teachers in 
organizing and conducting a practical, thorough program of lan- 
guage instruction with primary emphasis on the elementary 
grades. 

Including practically all phases of the language program, this 
volume is written in a style that makes it very suitable either as 
a textbook or as a reference book. Thought-provoking questions 
and a number of creative exercises at the end of each chapter 
make the book ideal for classroom work. 

In the opening chapters the authors explain how the teaching 
of languages has changed in the past few decades due largely 
to the constant pressure of modern educators and the demands 
of American society on the products of, our classrooms. The 
newer concepts and practices now being employed more gen- 
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erally in our. schools are also advocated in this volume. A por- 
tion of the book is devoted to pointing out the advantages of 
this newer trend to teachers and to students. Numerous prac- 
tical examples are used to acquaint the reader with methods 
that have proved to be valuable and successful with many teach- 
ers in preparing and conducting language programs. 

Stressing the importance of the language arts as a means of 
fitting the child into society as a useful and successful indi- 
vidual, the authors insist on approaching the teaching problem 
from the standpoint of practicability. In oral and written com- 
munication, dramatic and choral work, spelling, handwriting, 
and grammar, the teaching program follows a functional pat- 
tern. The authors maintain, and in many cases verify with 
actual examples, that student interest is aroused more readily 
and a greater desire to learn is engendered when classroom work 
ties in whenever possible with everyday activities of the pupils. 

The treatment of grammar as suggested in this volume may 
meet with some objections from the old-line teachers and gram- 
marians. The authors, though they admit the importance of 
grammar, per se, are undecided as to just what place it should 
hold in the language arts program. The idea that grammar 
should be taught not merely for use, but in use is carried out 
in this text. Expressions which are frowned on by grammarians 
as definite violations, but which nevertheless seem to find their 
way into the speech of the majority of Americans, are permited 
as proper for use by the students. This practice is defended on 
the grounds that these expressions are natural among Americans 
and will sooner or later become the language of the student, 
therefore a thorough language teaching program should not 
ignore these obvious trends. 


Because they realize that there will probably be some feeling 
of opposition to changes which they advocate, the authors of 
this book explain that in it they are attempting to facilitate the 
change from the older to the newer concepts and practices in 
the program of language instruction. The final chapter of the 
book points out the resources that a teacher needs in order to 
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handle the functional-diagnostic-practice language program pro- 
jected in this book. 

Harry O. HoEHNE. 
Central Catholic High School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PREADOLESCENT by Arthur 
Witt Blair and William H. Burton. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii + 221. $2.25. 

Blair and Burton appear to have done a very good piece of 
work in bringing together and organizing the data from reports 
on experimental literature dealing with what they call the pre- 
adolescent period of child development. By this name they 
designate roughly ages from nine to twelve, understanding that 
the limits are not sharply drawn and that they vary from child 
to child. Psychologically, the preadolescent is the “gang-age” 
boy or girl who appears to have rejected parental standards of 
conduct in favor of the norms prevalent in a rather small group 
of other children of the same age and sex. 

The main topics treated include social insights, cultural pres- 
sures with emphasis on data from social anthropologists and from 
studies of social class structure in this country, physical growth 
and intellectual development in relation to the behavior of these 
older children. A special chapter compares the focal points in 
the findings regarding preadolescents with the “developmental 
tasks” described for “late childhood” by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Committee on Human Development. Notable agreement 
is found between the two. 

Growth and Development of the Preadolescent is set up in 
good textbook form. All major and minor sections are prefaced 
by previews and end with resumés or summaries. The final two 
chapters constitute further summaries, except that the last also 
points out limitations in the research pertaining to these boys 
and girls and suggests many problems for particular studies. 

It is regrettable that several obvious grammatical errors ap- 
pear in the finally printed book. On page 51, line 9, we have 
“approval .. . appear”; at the bottom of page 57, “Symond’s own 
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studies, . . . substantiates”; near the bottom of page 140, “inter- 
pretations . . . has been”; and on the following page, line 11, 
“proposals ... is.” There are a few other instances where lan- 
guage is poorly used. But these instances puzzle the reader 
who is otherwise quite pleased by a very clear and forthright 
presentation of facts and quite consistent conclusions drawn from 
them. Equally puzzling is the abrupt ending of the index at 
“social insights of preadolescents,” at the bottom of page 221 
One gets the feeling that one page of it was neglected in the 
actual impression of the book. 

The book is recommended as a good summary of literature on 
a neglected field. It will also be helpful for parents of children 
in the age range from nine to twelve. 

F. J. HouLanan. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


AMERICAN Liprary Resources: A BrBLioGRAPHICAL GUIDE by 
Robert B. Downs. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1951. Pp. 428. $7.00. 

This new manual will prove to be valuable for scholars as 
well as interlibrary loan assistants. Under a broad classified 
arrangement, such as “Social Sciences,” are presented 5,578 en- 
tries descriptive of “printed library catalogs, union lists of books 
and serials, descriptions of special collections, surveys of library 
holdings, calendars of archives and manuscripts, selected library 
reports,” and a few other categories carrying indications of actual 
library holdings. A limitation of the guide is that it covers only 
printed records, including some near-print lists; consequently, to 
locate other special collections, one would have to consult Spe- 
cial Library Resources (New York: Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 4 vols., 1941-1947), and the index to special collections in 
the 1951 volume of the American Library Directory (New York: 
R. R. Bowker). The indexing of outstanding library bulletins, 
such as those of the New York Public Library, Princeton, and 
Harvard and the inclusion of the bibliographies of the Library 
of Congress’ Reference and Legislative Reference Service De- 
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partments, together with the Historical Records Survey and 
American Imprints Inventory add considerably to its value. 

One finds, naturally, a greater emphasis on rare books, prints, 
photos and architectural drawings, and on unusual collections, 
as those in the William Clements, John Crerar, Newberry, Pier- 
pont Morgan, and Huntington libraries. The section on edu- 
cation is relatively weak in comparison to the total literature 
available, the answer being that this guide is to actual hold- 
ings and not to bibliographies and other reference tools for 
which one must still turn to Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. 
A further specific example is in the field of English literature 
where one finds the reference to Boston College’s Thompsoniana 
collection but no mention of any library with a special collec- 
tion on Cardinal Newman. In general, literature and linguistics 
are poorly represented, except for special authors, simply be- 
cause libraries have not issued lists of their holdings. There- 
fore, one will use American Library Resources as a tool comple- 
menting other reference works. It should prove indispensable 
for interlibrary loan workers in the larger university and refer- 
ence libraries. 

P. WILLcING. 

Librarian, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Tue LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN Peopte, edited by Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 1,172. $6.50. 

This is an historical and critical discussion of American litera- 
ture from its beginnings to the present day. Part 1 The Colonial 
and Revolutionary Period is written by Kenneth B. Murdock of 
Harvard University; Part II The Establishment of National Litera- 
ture, by Arthur Hobson Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is also general editor of the work; Part III The Late Nine- 
teenth Century is the work of Clarence Gohdes of Duke Univer- 
sity; Part IV The Twentieth Century is by George F. Whicher 
of Amherst College. In his preface, however, Professor Quinn 
notes that it would be a mistake to consider the history as 
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simply four separate works bound together. There is an effort 
to maintain something of a unified point of view throughout. 
The book, he thinks, thus “avoids the difficulties encountered 
by a single writer who endeavors to cover alone that complex 
and crowded field. It also secures a more unified critical point 
of view than a compilation by a large number of contributors.” 
The book seems aimed, in part at least, at courses in “Ameri- 
can Civilization.” The relations of literature to other elements 
in the culture are emphasized—to the social movements in the 
American scene, to politics, to the other arts such as painting, 
sculpture and architecture, to the growth of magazines. Pro- 
fessor Quinn points out that this is the first time that such an 
emphasis has been made in writing such a history. More dis- 
cussion than is usual is given to American drama. American 
influence on foreign literatures is also discussed at length and 
quite freshly. Finally, “throughout the book, the importance 
of the American point of view has been emphasized.” 
Historically the coverage seems thorough and extensive. The 
bibliographies are selective (the guidance here is intended to 
be positive) but quite adequate for a work of this kind. Since 
the word “critical” appears on the title page, it should perhaps 
be noted that the treatment of individual works is not critical in 
the sense in which the “New Critics” use that word. In the 
section on the twentieth century, however, some detailed aware- 
ness of the aesthetic approach to literature is shown. This in- 
completeness is compensated for by the wealth of information 
which the book contains. It should prove a useful general 
volume for students of American literature and history. 
Wiu1aM J. Rooney. 
Department of English, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Homes Burtp Persons by G. C. Myers and C. C. Myers. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1950. Pp. 329. $3.00. 

In Homes Build Persons the Myerses present a non-technical 
guide to the education of children which should take place in 
the home, but they include much advice to professional edu- 
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cators and much which certain educators ought to learn about 
children as persons. 

Chapter headings in this book are indicative of the content: 
home atmosphere, husband-wife relationships, affection, self- 
reliance, positive factors in guidance, education in responsibility, 
the child and his money, socializing the child, means of control, 
property attitudes and habits, manners of conduct, mental health, 
character citizenship, and spiritual aspects of moral growth. 

In general, the viewpoint taken is wholesome and in accord 
with the best evidence. One is pleased to note that the authors 
have little patience with the absurdities. of the extreme self-ex- 
pression” people, although they are not at all in opposition to 
giving such self-expression much play in the lives of the young 
persons. There runs throughout the book a stream of reminders 
of the necessity for encouraging self-discipline by the children. 
The approach to this encouragement is through mutual respect 
between the parents and children achieved in wholesome family 
living. 

The picture of family life drawn by the authors is such as 
should encourage heads of families to try to do something to 
achieve such harmony and intelligent understanding within their 
own households. 

Homes Build Persons is not a Catholic book. However, there 
is little to which objection can be taken by Catholics. There 
is, though, a great deal which could be added by competent 
authorities familiar with the tremendous assets for better family 
life offered through membership in Christ and His Church. 
Sincerely thoughtful Catholic parents, nevertheless, can of their 
own accord do much to add these things to the wholesome 
framework provided by the authors of this book. 


F. J. HouLaHan. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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